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PERIODICAL ROOM 
GENERAL LIBRARY 


UNIV. OF MICH, 


She 


Recommended by the Book Society 


FRIDAY, MARCH 16, 1934. 


Brian Westby 


FORREST REID 
‘Rare understanding and brilliant execution—wiil 
take its place in the literature of our time.’ Northern 


Whig. 


After Strange 
Gods 
¥. $. ELIOT 
‘An adult and stirrmg 
took. It must move and 
strengthen all who are 
intelligently concerned for 
what we inherit.’ Morning 
Post. 3,6 


Group 
Movements o7 
the Past 
RAY STRACHEY 
With an introduction by 
H. Hensley Henson, D.D., 
Bishop of Durham. The 
things related are often 
strange to the verge of 
incredibility. 5-7 


A Step-Ladder 


to Painting 
JAN GORDON 


A book equally enjoyable for those who don’t paint and 
useful for those who do. The artist’s problems are ex- 
plained in an easily intelligible manner. 67 diagrams 


and illustrations. 


7/6 


The Tragedy 
of a Nation 


Germany, 1918-1934 


PRINCE 
HUBERTUS LOEWENSTEIN 


With an introduction by 


WICKHAM STEE 


*A deeply interesting book.’ Sir 


John Marriott: Sunday Times. ‘ If 


Prince Loewenstein is typical of the 
younger generation of his fellow 
countrymen there may be hope for 
Germany and for Europe.” Wickham 


Steed. 76 


FABER & FABER 


MAR 25 1934 


Spectator 


PRICE 6D. 


Recommended by the Book Society 
Niger 
LEWIS GRASSIC GIBBON 


* Briliiant—an outstanding book in the history of 
exploration.’ Sunday Times. A PORPOISE PRESS BOOK. 


12,6 


archys life of 

mehitabel 
DON MARQUIS 

* Mehitabel, the only cat 

I have ever loved,’ says 

Gerald Gould. ‘ Divine 

creature,’ says Rebecca 

West. ‘ Inspired lunacy.’ 

Glasgow Herald. 6- 


Exploring the 
Upper 
Atmesphere 
D. M. FISK 
he first book on the 
subject. ‘ It is some time 
since so engaging a book on 
popular science as Miss 
Fisk’s has been published.’ 
Listener. Illustrated. 6- 


Notes on the 


Technique of Painting 
HILAIRE HILER 


* This book on the technique of painting is well timed. 
It strikes me as being the best written in recent years.’ 
SIR WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN in the preface. This book 


7,6 is already a classic on the Continent. 12,6 
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Houses and Properties ~ Ly eee For Sale or To Let 
oe y 
A. ly UNDERWOOD, 
- i most Central Office For 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
: PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES , 
Estate Offices, Three Brids Sussex CPhor mn 
Crawley 





FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 
adjoining PUTNEY HEATH Probably the most beautiful 


development in London. 
COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN’ REFINEMENT, 


INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT M A N O R 
WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 


BE AVAILABLE. 
ia LOVELY SCENERY, 
PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, 
S.W 15. 
Putney 2123. 


BLOCKS OPENING ON 


O PUTNEY HEATH. 


INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £200 to £359 
GARAGES AVAILABLE. 


CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. Phone: 




















NEAR GOLF AND COMMONS 


HINDHEAD— For 





Sale Privately or Auetioy 

*RESTEHOLME,” GRAYSILOTT. “Tdeal position, 
excellent order, 3 Reception, 7 bed, bath: main Th 
services : Acre level g rardens, Stronaly recommended of 

REGINALD C, 8. EVENNETT, AL., HASLEMERE 
| (Tel. No. 10), also at Hindhead a Farnham, pa, 
a es reLeLe cor 
be 

EXORS, SALE. PRIVATELY OR AU PLON, 


““ GREENACRE,” HASLEMERE 











Superior Pre-War Country Residence near lovely 20 
Commons. Best residential position. Reception, 
}9 beds, 2 baths: main services; central heating anl 
j garage; tennis: I} Acres. Reasonable price Apply an 
| REGINALD C. 8S. EVENNETT, F.A.1, HASLE. the 
| MERE (el. No. 10), also at Hindboad and Farnham, ; 
wil 
cor 
HASLEMERE, SURREY 
Compact) Frechold) Property, comprising LiVThy 
STOATLEY FARM ” (Part 1523), 4 Reeeption, 7 bed. 
hath. Ideal for modernizing, 80 ACRES, park lik 
} meadowland, Let at £90. Exeellent Investment, For 


by Auction. 
\.1 HASLEMERE 
and Farnhant. 


} Sale Privately or 
EVENNETT, F 
and at Hindhead 


REGINALD ¢, 
No, 


(Tel 1, 


| HOME OR HOLIDAY 
{| WORTHING. Pacing i 
maunificent views of Coast to Brighton 








and within 30 ft 
and Beach 


























. — } Latest, most attractive House ; 3 splendid hedr 
Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Led 2 reception rooms, sun baleony ;. garden awit! ye Fl 
accommodation, £1,350,—BONACRE 
© < a ae - 
a ‘isaac ses | CRANTOCK, NEWQUAY, boas 
! 
yy + ~ Delightful old FARM HOUSE, Hight be i 
W HITE MAN & (*) E O R Ss A 1 E reception rooms, large kitehens, central Rea ati and ¢ 
- . usual offfees, Few minutes by ear to Newauls W » 
A 7a bs adapted for Guest House, ‘Together with yvood Dairy 
56, BROMPTON ROAD. SW Tel. : Kens, 0026/7 MANSION HOUSE sjtuited 3 miles from Dunoon, | parm 215 geres, extensive Outbuildings and. Cottag 
Argyll, Scotland. Fine residence, comprised of 13 prin- | Vacant Michaelmas. © Price £6,000 Apply first insta 
~ MC Feipal beds, 2 segvants’ beds., bathroom, toilet and dres Viear, Port Isaac, Cornwall, 
KEN r ing rooms, gun room, &c., 2 reception, L billiard. Ha para ee 
oF large modern dance hall. Garage for 3 cars. Hall, stair- 
, to 1 . . case, and 2 reeeption, panelled throughout in fine pitch INTE LE IGENT FORETHOUGHT 
lo o Tu j v4 j bsolut . ‘ } 
. —e pine. Fine drive and tennis court. Lovely view over | 2 a 
i ea loch. Would make fine guest hous>, private schoo | W EL V4 YN a 
COMMANDING WONDERFUL . VIEW or residenee, Freehold, Gift at £2250 or nearest offer | (30 minutes Aing's CTOs. a de 
For photographs and farther particulars, apply to ie more beautiful, healthier, more cheertu! 
FINE RESIDENCE, with 4 re if rooms, & bed- places simply (iter oe and thought hav = t 
ooms. bathroom j ric Hiv) \ nain wat vad 7c Y 7 + 4 | the WVOUL; and its resic ene) town culture wit 
rooms, bathroom, &e. Electric Hight, sas, main water and | TAMES PRATT & SONS, F.N.A.A | heing'cut off trom the country. Mouses are from 4 
at ‘round ‘ ° © £1,650, or t ) tu £125 p.a. 
AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS } 1,650, oF to rent nae L125 | 
BARGAIN {£1,200 | iuide from 
, ne al cant High Row, Daritneron, Co. Dunya. { . 4 ‘ a 
alae tees a ot | S. P. Howard, Estate Office, 
; a esa Pet, 3a3L, | Welwyn Garden City, Herts, 
{ 
sonlnlanci “to asin a 
ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE SUSSEX COAST Picturesque solid pre-War Resi lence, semi-det 
Enulish cottage style, Architect’s own house, rooni for 
NEAR OXFORD. Oak beams, ope eplaces mall garage, 2 rec dr :, tiled ki onstant 
iloctrin tat ee : S pen fireplaces. YAIRLIGHT (near Hastings), Coastal Estate, with small g Arage, e Eee 4 bedrooms, tiled kitcher W rae 
z — »hedrooms, 3 reception rooms, bathroom, | FA own bathing beach, adjoining famous Fire ills hot water, labour saving. Charming Garder . 
COTTAGE SECLUDED GARDEN, Paddock. |and ,Fairlight Glen. Main drainage, water and elee- | &'Y reach of West End but quiet and see luidec 
let : tricity. Substantial briek and tiled BUNGALOWS BARGAIN PRICE £1400, 
¥-} ACRES £ 1,650 from £535 to £800 :, large gardens. — HJustrated particu- or near offer. 
; it urs from Sole Agents, WEST & HICKMAN, 40 Havelock Box A. 574, Estate Department, Tae s 
WHITEMAN ACO, a Wane Road, Hastings. "Phone 1836. 99 Gower Street, WiC, 
= = PICTURESQUE DETACHED RESIDENCE 


MOSELY, CARD & CO., and. F,. D. IBBETT & CO, 


& 1,750 FREEHOLD 

















4s, HIGH STREET, RE IGATE Tel. 938), and at Oxt od and Sevenoak Extensive views, Unspoiladl out 
: — a ' ~. Pee —— Two good reception rooms, panelled hall aned =f 
On THE PILGRIMS’ Way. Phacniciizy 5 bed rooms, bath room, conservatory, good + 
SURROUNDED By NATIONAL TRUST LAND independent hot water; was, water, electricit Thane 
ee = = ina P. 
\ pienaeenes, beeen dade. VERY ATTRACTIVE GARDEN North V 
ast tc 
¢ fon U rls of Reigate Mature fruit trees, rare shrul)s vik f psor Ahe 
1) Lond th ent service of el Space for gar bathing 
trail ‘ jroon } loathe $ reception ons, G Built for owner and -till in ! 
Two A All ia) wi 


FREEHOLD, AT TEMPTING PRICE 
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RADLETT, HERTS. 
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“The Family Man’s Policy.” 


This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes | 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and | 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 
| 

| 

| 


be paid at Death. 
ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 


Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance | 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS EXCEED - - £21,000,000. 














ST.ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


PRESIDENT—Tur Most Hon. Tur 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY, 





Medical Superintendent: Dantet F., Rameaut, M.A., M.D. 

THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
sure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
ntal disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
uble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 

This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
ce, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
ders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
y and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
hemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 























feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


; The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
ina Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside ze or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing e on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 








he branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 

hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 

grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and genfle- 

their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
irpentry, etc. 

ind further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 

5 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
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One expects to pay a little more for a 
cigarette of such excellent Quality 


WILLS’S 


THREE CASTLES 
CIGARETTES 


Handmade 
90 FoR 1/6 


Also obtainable 
in other packings 





10 For 8°. 
20 FoR 1/4 
50 For 3/3 
**There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia and 


no better brand than the ‘ Three Castles.’ ” 
—THE VIRGINIANS. 




































TABLE WATER 
BISCUIT 


THE 
PERFECT BISCUIT 
TO EAT 
WITH CHEESE 








MADE ONLY BY CARR'S OF CARLISLE | 
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The last ten minutes—to dwell 







on a hundred varied impres- 











sions—to taste once more, ina 








final drink, all the life and 








sparkle of a perfect evening, 
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ORDINGS BEWARE OF 
BREAT MUSIC "ELU” 


A list for the Connoisseur 


Here is good news for the connoisseur, the first announcement of some 
new “‘His Master’s Voice” recordings intended only for the dis- 
criminating musical public. Lago records will not be included in the 
general catalogue (although “ His Master’s Voice” and are sold 
at standard prices). They will be abel later in a new edition of the 
Connoisseur’s Catalogue, the special list of “His Master’s Voice” 
recordings which includes hundreds of important works ranging over 
the whole field of music—vocal, orchestral, instrumental. Order from 
your dealer. 
BUSCH QUARTET—4/bum No. 199. 
Quartet in C Major “ Rasoumovsky.”” Op. 59, No. 3. Eee 
DB. 2109-12, 6/- each. Automatic Couplings, DB. 7606-09, 6/- each. 
BUSCH QUARTET—4/ bun No. 200 
et in F Major, Op. 135. Beethoven. DB. 2113-16, 6/- each. Automatic 
Couplings, DB. 7614-17, 6 - each, 


ELISABETH SCHUMANN H 

(a) An die Nachtigall, Op. 98, No. 1. Schubert (b) Liebhaber in allen ives 0s as 
Gestalten. Schubert. (a) Lorelei, Op. $3, No. a a (b) Stond- | 

chen, Op. 36, No. 2. Reinick-Schumann. DA. 


ach. 

LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI and the PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA— s A W 
Album No. 202. @al owing 0 u 
Wagner. “ Gorterdiimmerung”—Siegfried’s Rhine JFourney—Siegfried’s 

Death—Brunuhilde’s | Immolation—Brunnhilde’s Immolation and Closing 
Scene. DB. 2126-30, 6 - cach, Automatic Couplings, DB. 7621-25, 6,- each. 


THE B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (conductor—Adrian Boult) Gargle twice a day with 


Aibum No. 190. 
Symphony No. 41 in C Major.—(“ Fupiter”’) Mozart.—K. §51 and Overture 


*“ Impresario.” Mozart. DB. 1966-69, 6,- each. Automatic Couplings, 

DB. 7543-46, 6/- each. 

ALFRED CORTOT—Album No. 196. 

Lhe Twenty-Four Preludes, Op. 28. Chopin. DB. 2015-18, 6'- each 

Automatic Couplings, DB. 7593-96, 6'- each. 

Impromptu No. 1 in A flat Major, Op. 29. Chopinz—Impromptu No. 2 in 

F sharp Major, Op. Sor be. 2021, 6,-. Impromptu No. 3 in G flat Major, Brand ANTI SEPTIC 


Op. $1. Chopin.—Fantaisie Impromptu in C Minor, Op. 66. DB. 2022, 6/- on 

1 v| and keep clear of “Flu 
He o 

His Master's Voice Of all ae 1/6, 3/- & 5/6 a bottle. 


Write for free booklet about uses of Listerine Antiseptic to Lambert 
The Gramophone Co. Ltd.. 98-108 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.r. Pharmacal Company, 210 Park Royal, London, N.W.10. 
(Prices do not apply in 1.F.S.) 
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News of the Week 


UCH the most important feature of the disarmament 
debate on Wednesday was the Foreign Secretary's 
statement that the time was coming when the House 
of Commons would have to consider the question of 
security in much greater detail. That, of course, might 
he taken to mean simply that if there were no Disarma- 
nent Convention this country would have to arm in its 
own defence. But all the context goes to show that Sir 
John Simon was using the word security in its now 
recognized international sense of mutual guarantees. 
If so, the fact’ that he should have so laid emphasis on 
that question is significant. As was pointed out in last 
week’s Spectator, a reasonable. Disarmament Convention 
would in all probability be attainable if this country 
could come to terms with Germany on the abolition of 
military aviation and with France on the question of 
security. The French requirements in that sphere have 
not been clearly formulated—it is hard to see what can 
be asked for beyond Locarno—but Sir John Simon’s 
words seem to suggest that when the French Note does 
rome to hand any passages in it regarding security 
will receive sober and sympathetic consideration. That 
at least keeps alive the glimmer, or rather more than 

a glimmer, of hope of which Mr. Eden spoke. 

* * * * 
Mr. Roosevelt and Congress 

The Congressional elections in the United States fall 
due this year, and a significant monitor of their approach 
is the adoption by the House of Representatives, by the 
decisive majority of 295 to 125, of a Bill prov iding for 
the immediate payment of 2,400 million doliars as WwW ar 


| Veterans’ bonus. This, of course, is a constantly 
tecurring proposal. It recurs, for obvious reasons, 


and 





not, Mr. Roosevelt will veto it as Mr. Hoover always 
did, his action will mean a drop in the prestige of the 
White House. The President's - prestige is threatened 
in other directions besides that. He wanted to get the 
ratification of the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty (with 
Canada) through the Senate, and failed im that on 
Wednesday. He wants to get full powers to conduct tariff 
negotiations with other States, and if he gets them at 
all will have to accept as price all kinds of irksome limita- 
tions of his authority. Mr. Roosevelt has sailed 
triumphantly through too many crises to encourage 
any belief that power is passing from the White House 
to the Capitol, but, at any rate, the power looks like 
being more equally shared in the future than in the past, 
and the swiftness of action on which a dictator, even a 
democratic dictator, depends will become increasingly 
difficult to achieve. 
* * * * 

Slum Clearance Successes 

Public departments do not often come in for praise, 
but it would be churlish to withhold the warmest con- 
gratulations from the Ministry of Health for the energy 
it has infused into the slum clearance campaign. Plans 
are already in hand for the demolition of 266,351 houses 
and for the building of 285,189 houses in replacement, 
for the use of 1,240,182 persons. The replacement pro- 
gramme will shortly rise to about 300,000 when remaining 
schemes under consideration have been finally considered. 
How big a step forward this is may be judged from the 
fact that in the whole period from 1875 to 1930 only 
178,000 persons from slum areas were re-housed, and only 
70,000 from 1919 to 1930. It would be a great mistake 
to suppose that the splendid progress which is now being 

made is entirely the result of legislation. When the 
Labour Government passed the 1930 measure upon which 
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action is now being taken the result was the submission 
by 145 local authorities for clearing 76,524 houses. The 
programmes now put forward by the same authorities are 
for the clearance of 172,261 houses. The difference is the 
difference in administrative driving power under the late 
Government and the present Government. The turning- 
point was the issue of the Minister of Health’s circular 
last April, which was backed up by a powerful combination 
of public opinion and energetic Ministerial pressure. 
* * * * 


The United States and the I.L.O. 

Too little attention has been paid in this country to the 
recently published report of the United States official 
* observers ” at the last International Labour Conference 
at Geneva. The report, addressed to the Secretary for 
Labour, was unequivocal. It laid stress on the im- 
portance of the Conference to the United States, and 
the disabilities the American observers suffered through 
not being able to take a full part in the discussions and 
votes. The Standing Orders have since been revised to 
give fuller powers to observers, and what is much more 
important, it is confidently rumoured that Miss Frances 
Perkins, the present Secretary for Labour, is likely to 
attend this year’s Labour Conference in person. It is 
not surprising in these circumstances that the question 
of actual American membership of the International 
Labour Organization is being seriously discussed. This 
would not, of course, involve the United States in any of 
the political activities of the League of Nations, but it 
would undoubtedly establish it more firmly and promin- 
ently at Geneva than at present. 

* * « * 


An Archbishop's Critics 

The Archbishop of York’s letter on income-tax and 
unemployment benefit has produced some singular com- 
ments. Dr. Temple’s position is surely simple enough. 
Being, among other things, a Christian, he makes the 
eminently Christian suggestion that income-tax payers 
should agree that if it is a question whether a surplus 
should go to restoring unemployment benefit to the 1931 
figure or to reducing income-tax the unemployed should 
have first consideration ; and being, among other things, 
a democrat, he adds the eminently democratic suggestion 
that income-tax payers who take that view should so 
inform their representatives in Parliament, with the idea 
that they should transmit the desire to members of the 
Cabinet. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s irritation 
that anyone should presume to make any suggestion as 
to how money should be spent argues an unfortunate 
mentality which membership of a Cabinet resting on a 
huge majority in the House of Commons may all too easily 
breed. As for the lesson in economics addressed by the 
Bishop of Gloucester to the Archbishop, it may or may 
not be technically sound, but it is well for a bishop to 
have some regard to psychology. No one can doubt 
either that the effect on the unemployed of the relief of 
the middle and upper classes while their pittance re- 
mained untouched would be disastrous, or that recog- 
nition of their prior need would dispel a great deal of 
dangerous bitterness. 

* ** * ** 


A Statement of Liberal Policy 

The new statement of Liberal Policy does not pro- 
fess to be an exhaustive programme comparable with 
that set forth in the Industrial Yellow Book, the agri- 
cultural Green Book, and ‘“‘ Coal and Power.” It is a 


brief résumé of the attitude of the Party to the problems 
of today. 


It reaflirms belief in the application of the 





——= 


principles of Peace, Liberty and Social Justice to 
the prevention of war, disarmament, Parliamentary 
government, trade, productive enterprise, agriculture 
education and housing. It states afresh the ease for Free 
Trade, abolition of subsidies to industry, Proportional 
Representation, a reform of the House of Lords, the 
taxation of land values, extended education, and a big 
forward movement in housing activity. The more 
energetic spirits in the Party will be likely to concentrate 
their attention on those parts of the programme which 
deal with national development and especially housing, 
and secondly, with industrial organization. Particular 
notice should be given of their proposal to strengthen 
associations of merchants and manufacturers, and give 
them a definite constitution “* with power to act for the 
trade as a whole.” If Liberals would throw their whole 
weight into a campaign for the efficient reorganization of 
the coal, iron and steel, cotton and certain other staple 
industries, they would do much to strengthen their 
position in the country as champions of an essential, yet 
up to the present neglected, reform. Here their policy 
provides an alternative alike to inaction and to Socialism, 
* x * * 


Responsibility or Repression 

Sir Charles Innes, the late Governor of Burma, made 
some very sensible observations at the Royal Empire 
Society on Tuesday on the subject both of Burma and 
of India. Responsibility, he observed, was the only 
real solution both of the Indian and of the Burman 
problem; the alternative was probably repression, and 
that was no remedy at all. It would be difficult to 
state the situation better. Incidentally, Sir Charles 
considers that Burma’s right course is to seek inde. 
pendence under the British Crown rather than a place 
in the Indian Federation. While the Select Committee's 
Report is in course of preparation it is to be hoped that 
full attention will be paid, as Sir Francis Younghusband 
and others urge in a letter in Wednesday’s Times, 
to the memoranda laid before the Committee by such 
Indian Moderates as the Aga Khan and Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, pressing for certain modifications in the White 
Paper scheme designed to take the sting out of the 
opposition the scheme would otherwise provoke in 
many quarters in India. The Indian Moderates have 
always been exposed to the taunt that their moderation, 
which forfeits them the sympathy of the more vigorous 
Indian Nationalists, does not even win them consideration 
at the hands of British politicians. So far as that criticism 
is just British politicians should determine by their 
attitude to remove the grounds for it. 

* * #* * 


Naval Defence 

The fact that the Government was attacked from two 
sides, in the debate on the Navy Estimates, being 
accused both of spending too much and on the other 
hand of starving the Navy, may be taken as evidence 
that it is pursuing a reasonable policy. Not only does 
the Government stand firm on the London Treaty, but 
its programme of reconstruction is also governed by 
the fact that the next Naval Conference will be in 1935; 
and Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell refuses to base his plans 
on the assumption that that Conference will be a failure. 
For that reason he refrains from embarking on as large 
a programme of cruiser replacement as he would be 
entitled to do, having in view qualitative limitations 
for which he hopes to get agreement at the Conference. 
The First Lord made an ingenious but unconvincilg 
case for big battleships on the ground, not merely of 
naval strength, but economy, 
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gacon and the Poor 
There-is a passage not unworthy of the attention of 
the Cabinet in the report of the retail stores—Home and 
(olonial, Liptons and others—associated with the Unilever 
group. Profits in every case have dropped heavily, 
Home and Colonial from £729,770 to £508,805, Liptons 
from £201,060 to £142,813, and so on. The chief reason 
viven by the board of Home and Colonial is a very serious 
‘Jecrease in the consumption of bacon as a result of the 
rise in price due to the quota on imports. The public, 
it is pointed out, is not prepared to pay more than what 
it considers an economic price for bacon, That is true 
enough, for there are various other foodstuffs that can be 
substituted in the family dietary. But what is truer still 
js that the poorest families, which know nothing of 
“economic prices,” have been compelled to drop bacon 
simply because they can no longer afford it. The bacon 
scheme is in fact hitting the poorest section of the popula- 
tion hardest, as it was always obvious that it would. 
A simultaneous ery of despair from the Scottish Provision 
Trade Executive tells the same story. This is a scrious 
matter, and Mr. Elliot’s solicitude for the producer ought 
to be held in check by an at least equal solicitude for the 
consumer on the part of some of his colleagues in the 


deer 


Cabinet. 
* a . * 

Sunday in Scotland 

It is a pity that Mr. D. M. Mason’s Scottish Sunday 
Trading Bill should have been wrecked on a technicality. 
In what was, for a Friday, a fairly full House, the closure 
of the debate (to prevent the Bill from being talked out) 
was moved and carried by the comfortable margin of 
(1 to 42, but it turned out that under a Standing Order 
it was necessary for 100 members to support a closure 
resolution, ‘The measure has therefore lapsed, but it is 
to be hoped that it will be revived before long in the 
same or a modified shape. There is still a strong feeling 
in Scotland regarding Sunday observance, and tradesmen 
who share it, or at any rate defer to it, are put in an 
unfair position if one or two of their competitors keep 
open on Sundays and profit thereby. This is one of the 
cases in which it is not unreasonable to bring a small 
minority into line by legal means, as the Government 
spokesman in the debate on the lapsed Bill recognized. 
The principle should be established, with exceptions to 
cover such cases as the sale of refreshments, petrol and 
medicines, 

* * * * 

The Nonconformist Conscience 

Dr. Rushbrooke’s presidential address to the Free 
Church Council on Tuesday, referring to the Free 
Churches as a whole as ‘a perpetual vigilance com- 


‘ mittee in the interests of social purity, healthy relations 


hetween the sexes, clean films and theatres, the sanctities 
of the home,” is a public and unashamed—and oppor- 
tune—championship of the often maligned Noncon- 
But it is not the Nonconformist 
conscience of a generation ago, ‘That conscience would 
have condemned theatres root and branch. Free 
Churchmen of today have the wisdom to appreciate the 
stage and the screen, and ask only that they shall be 
clean and wholesome. It is a reasonable demand, and 
unfortunately still a necessary one, and it carries the 
greater weight in that in this and in so many other 
lields Anglicans, Free Churechmen and Roman Catholics 
speak with a single voice. he Free Churches have 
always stood for what their name implies, freedom from 
authority and the dead hand of tradition (not from the 
living legacy of tradition), and in days when liberty is 
threatened from many quarters they still have a distine- 
tive message for their generation. 


formist conscience, 


High Buildings in Cities 

Englishmen have not yet become obsessed with the 
sky-scraper ideal, but there can be no doubt that the 
tendency in London and other big cities in the near 
future will be to make buildings constantly higher. But 
how be sure that, if built, they will be suitably dis- 
posed ? And upon what principles ought authority to be 
granted for towering structures so as to ensure that they 
will not block or spoil views or darken streets? The 
Royal Fine Art Commission has no power to command, 
but it is at least an advantage that its advice and warnings 
should be available before it is too late. It points out 
that the fact that a building faces an open space is not in 
itself enough to justify exceptional altitude. Since the 
area behind it may be injured, any concessions granted 
should be accompanied by some surrender of space for 
road widening or the provision of some other town- 
planning advantage. This is one among many suggestions 
which are made. What matters is that the present power 
to restrict high building affords the means to prevent new 
offences against the amenities of towns, and ought to be 
intelligently used, 

* x * * 

The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes :—The week 
in Parliament has been mainly occupied with discussion 
of the Defence Estimates and their relation to dis- 
armament. The general uneasiness of the House of 
Commons is reflected in the fact that criticism of the 
estimates for inadequacy has been much more persistent 
than criticism of their expansion, Another interesting 
feature is that the Navy estimates were more sharply 
criticized from the Right than the Air estimates, a fact 
which shows how strong is the tradition that talk of 
defence means talk of the Navy. The Air estimates, 
however, provided the better debate. Sir Philip Sassoon 
took his chance of being spokesman for the Government 
with careful efficieney—no Minister works harder at 
his job. Captain Guest gave the Right-wing critics 
their line, though his best point—the over-concentration 
of everything in London—was not taken up as it should 
have been. Mr. Churchill followed with what has become 
his usual barrage, though it was less like drum-fire than 
usual, and Mr. Baciwin was agreeably surprised at its 
moderation. Nevertheless, the tone of the debate was 
acrid until Mr. Baldwin spoke himself. He said no more 
than that if the Disarmament Conference failed we should 
insist upon parity in the air with any Power within 
striking distance, and he even qualified this assurance 
in time by suggesting that a further effort would be 
made to secure a convention limited to some Powers if 
a gencral convention proved impossible ; but his influence 
over the House is such that this was enough. 

%* * * * 


The House of Lords, on Wednesday, heard a most 
interesting review by Lord Londonderry on the organi- 
zation of Imperial Defence, which simultaneously ex- 
plained the work of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
and questioned whether a Ministry of Defence would 
improve it. An aflirmative answer has been Lord 
Hutchison’s pet pigeon for many years, and he made it 
a swift-flying bird, but Lord Londonderry brought it 
down with both barrels. The debate in the Commons 
on the same day upon Mr. Eden’s missicn was poor 
stuff, because Mr. Eden could not yet say anything 
except retail his personal impressions, and his critics 
could say nothing new. The House is divided into two 
sections, one of which has given up what hope it ever 
had of disarmament and the other of which can only 
say hopefully, ‘‘ Wait and see.” 
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The Chancellor’s Problem—A False Dilemma 


Z. has been all to the good that the cold problem 

of national finance should have been subjected 
during the last week to the warm rays of humanitarian 
feeling, even if some of the issues in certain quarters 
have been misunderstood. A Chancellor of the Exchequer 
‘an no more be allowed the sole power to decide the 
direction in which public money is to be used than 
an Archbishop to decide what sort: of: expenditure is the 
most Christian. The Christianity of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the economic knowledge of the 
Archbishop of York have been interesting topics of 
controversy. But what is more to the point at the 
moment is that the latter, whether he speaks as Dr. 
Temple or ex cathedra as Archbishop, has given expression 
to a very powerful body of public opinion which feels 
that the recent sacrifices in respect of benefits by the 
unemployed and of wages by State employees constitute 
a first claim upon the national purse. No amount of 
argument will dispose of the fact that that feeling is 
intense and has been growing in volume from one 
end of the country to the other. Based upon need in 
some cases and generous sympathy in others, it is a 
feeling to which a Government cannot and ought not to 
be indifferent. 

But the response to it must be related to facts, and 
must begin by dispelling certain current errors; and 
it should rest upon a proper appreciation of the double 
need of giving the unemployed a less intolerable standard 
of living and reducing the terrific national burden of 
taxation. Moreover, it may turn out to be quite wrong to 
assume that the restoration of the cuts and relief to 
Income Tax payers are alternatives; it may prove 
perfectly reasonable to press, not for one, but for 
both. 

Starting, then, from the position that public opinion 
earnestly demands the restoration of the cuts, let us see 
how this demand might be satisfied without sacrificing 
principles to which the Government is pledged. It is 
pledged, and rightly so, in Part I. of the Unemployment 
Bill, to the principle that the Fund shall be self-supporting, 
and that the rates of benefit shall be consistent with its 
solvency. Now there are only two ways of restoring the 
old rates of benefit payable through the Insurance Fund 
(that is, so long as the figures of unemployment remain 
what they are). One is to increase the resources of the 
Fund, and the other is to diminish the additional advan- 
tages promised under the Bill in the form of a lengthened 
period in which benefits may be drawn. It happens that 
there is one way, and a perfectly just way, of increasing 
the spending capacity of the Fund—so obvious, indeed, 
that we urged it at the time when the Bill was first 
published—namely, by relieving it of the burden of 
its old debt. This burden ought to be transferred to the 
State; and it amounts, in annual interest and sinking 
fund, to £5,500,000 a year. 

This sum would be enough to restore the cuts in 
benefits to persons covered by insurance and to increase 
the allowance for children, even on the basis of the present 
number of unemployed. It would be far the best way of 
achieving the desired end, for the only alternative seems 
to. be that of taking away with the left hand what had 
given with the right—namely, abandoning or 
greatly reducing the increased period of benefit, which 
was calculated to cost the Fund £8,.350,000 a year. To 
choose the latter course would create an acute sense of 
grievance, and would not benefit the Exchequer, for the 
who thus exhaust. their 
henefit sooner to the ranks of the able-bodied unemployed 


been 


transference of those would 


would cost the Unemployment Board, according to Mr 
Chamberlain, about £6,250,000. It is not generally 
realized that the State has made a very good bargain “d 
itself in extending the period in which the Fund will pa 
benefits; and this ought to be taken into account, , 

But the demand which the Government is called Upon 
to meet*is:not only for the recipients of insurance benefit 
but also for the able-bodied unemployed who are anh 
covered by*insurance. A corresponding increase jn pay. 
ments by the Unemployment Assistance Board woulj 
involve the provision of another £3,500,000 ; and a mor 
generous application of the Means Test might require, 
say, £4,000,000. If to this we add the restoration of 
the cuts in wages and salaries, we have a total prospective 
addition to national expenditure as follows : 

Interest and{sinking fund_on old Insurance debt =... 5,500,099 

Increase in payments through the Unemployed 


Assistanee-Board ... =e Re ae -+ 3,500,006 
Higher assessment of need of able-bodied unemployed 4,000; 60) 
Restoration of wage cuts ay ee oe e+ — -9,000;009 

Total ac ee ee ee £22,000,00 


ee ee 

But part of this total, it must be remembered, js 
based on the assumption that the unemployed figures 
will continue to be as high throughout the year as they 
are now; whereas every responsible spokesman of the 
Government has committed himself to the view that 
trade is steadily improving, and that unemployment 
will fall. In view of this confidence, the Chancellor 
would be justified in budgeting for an increase under 
these heads of about £20,000,000, or £21,000,000 at the 
utmost. 

Now is that inconsistent with taking sixpence off the 
Income Tax (which would cost about £25 millions)’ 
Would not Mr. Chamberlain be justified in budgeting 
for an additional expenditure in the coming year of 
£45 or £46 millions ? The surplus on the current year is 
expected to be nearer £40 than £30 millions. Is it too 
much to suppose that next year’s revenue will show a fur 
ther expansion of, say, nine or ten millions? There is, 
firstly, the certainty of increase arising from the payment 
of two full instalments of Income Tax in a single financial 
year, instead of three-fourths only of a full year’s yield; 
a probable reduction in the cost of unemployment; 
and such further yield from customs and excise and 
Income Tax (payable on the current year) as may be 
anticipated from trade improvement. And if there is 
one factor which would unquestionably turn the possi- 
bility of trade improvement into a strong probability 
it would be the diminution of taxation, coupled, as i 
would be, if the cuts are restored, by an increase in the 
spending power of the working classes. To budget for 
rising revenue at a moment of trade expansion, by leaving 
more money in the pockets of the people to invest and 
spend, is the best way to ensure continued expansion bot! 
in trade and in revenue. 

There appears to be not the least reason for taking the 
pessimistic view that the restoration of the cuts \ 
incompatible with reduction of Income Tax. Both ar 
possible and practicable if the Chancellor of the Exchequet 
is as bold in his Budget as he and other members of the 
Government have been bold in their prophecies. The 
calculations which go to the making of Budgets, it shoul 
be remembered, are something more than the mechanic 
additions and subtractions of accountants. There } 
also a psychological clement in Budget-balancing, whie! 
takes account of the confidence it is capable of creating 
and the released energy which comes back in the form 
of tangible new revenue. Mr. Chamberlain has show! 


during the first two and a half years of the Governments 
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jife that he was capable of the utmost caution when the 
situation demanded the severest exercise of that virtue. 
He will confirm his great reputation if now, when things 
are shaping for the better, he refuses to tie himself to 
defeatist estimates, and has the faith to justify in his 
Budget the confidence he has not hesitated to proclaim 


on the platform. In 1931 the Government called upon 
the nation to submit to the two-fold sacrifices of cuts in 
pay and additions to taxation. Has not the time now 
come to tell the country that those two sacrifices achieved 
what they were required to achieve, and need no longer 
be continued ? 


The Government of London 


OBODY ought to be surprised at the results of the 
L.C.C. elections. Since the Great Depression set 
in there has not been a General Election in any country 
in the world at which the sitting Government, or what 
till shortly before the election had been the sitting Gov- 
ernment, has not been heavily defeated. (The election 
which confirmed Mr. De Valera in power may be counted 
an exception, but it is more apparent than real.) Though 
its status in the constitution is municipal, the L.C.C. 
presents on the whole more analogies to a Parliament 
than to a town council, The population that it serves 
and the revenues that it administers exceed those of many 
sovereign States. Its members are elected on party lines 
by parties which scarcely now pretend to differ from the 
national ones. Further, thanks to the system whereby 
its chairmen of committees form a sort of Cabinet and a 
central party direction passes down through them to every 
branch of the Council’s work, the L.C.C. really has at any 
given time—to an extent that few town councils ever 
have—a Government in the saddle. Lastly, owing to the 
circumstance that its whole membership goes to election 
once every three years instead of being (as those of 
town councils are) renewed by one-third annually, the 
voters have a clear invitation to pitch the Government 
out of the saddle if they see fit—as they have done this 
time. 

Why did they not do so in March, 1931? For several 
reasons. The world slump came very late to London, 
which down to that date had suffered less, perhaps, than 
any other region in Europe. Moreover, the Government 
at Westminster and the Government at County Hall 
represented opposite parties, and the main odium of 
slump responsibility fell on the former. Since the change 
of Government later in that year there has been only one 
party for it to fall on in both places—i.e., the Conserva- 
tives; and the inauguration of the Means Test, worked 
through the L.C.C., drew the lightning especially on to the 
party at County Hall. 

So much for causes. What of consequences ? There 
is nothing in the change, however brought about, to cause 
The Conservatives had been in 
On any 


inisgiving or even regret. 
oflice at County Hall for twenty-seven years. 
dispassionate view of party government so long a spell of 
uninterrupted power must be a bad thing—both for the 
party enjoying it, which can scarcely escape staleness 
and complacency, and for the parties excluded, which are 
tempted to become irresponsible. It was surely time that 
a break came; and, if so, it could hardly have come in 
more favourable circumstances. The Labour Party have 
a majority of 14 among the elected members, and a 
slight majority of the total votes cast. That, on a poll 
Which. though light, was the heaviest since the War, 
authorizes them to go ahead with policies of their own in 
spheres like housing, where they have advocated bolder 
courses than their predecessors. Experience of office 
should prove helpful and salutary to their ablest leaders. 
At the same time, there is a safeguard against any excess 
of rashness while the Ministry of Health remains in Con- 
Servative hands, since its consent is needed for capital 
undertakings. By clecting a Council of an opposite party 
complexion to the Government at Westminster, London 


has reverted to an old tradition. During the twelve years 
before 1907, when the Liberals (under the name of 
** Progressives ’’) administered London, there was a Con- 
servative Government for nearly all save the last fifteen 
months ; and after the Conservatives (under the name 
of “ Municipal Reformers *’) began their record reign at 
County Hall in that year, they had for a long period a 
Liberal Government over them. This blending of oppo- 
site controls gave not unsatisfactory results. Good 
party men chafed at it in both instances; but good 
party men are not always the best judges of public interest 
on a long view. 

How will the new Labour majority shape ?_ Only a few 
of its members have much experience, and half are new 
to the Council altogether. Mr. Herbert Morrison, their 
leader, will have no easy task with them, especially in the 
arly stages. His own capacities are not in doubt; no 
fair observer of public life denies them. He has industry, 
constructive imagination, common sense, patience, tact 
and honesty; in short, if he had not (as he showed 
throughout the Waterloo Bridge controversy) an aesthetic 
blindness amounting to Philistinism, he would have 
nearly every quality desirable in London’s Prime Minister. 
But his captaincy will be limited. He cannot dictate the 
programme ; he must in many matters humour his team. 
In any Socialist party two quite different principles 
strive for the mastery—zeal for public service and zeal 
for the public servants. The latter is often the better 
vote-catcher ; and it is probably true that at this election 
no individuals helped the party more than the school- 
teachers and other Council employees smarting under 
* cuts,” unless it was some of the unemployed burning 
with resentment against the Means Test. These active 
helpers will clamour to be repaid, and there will be a 
parallel pressure on the part of certain trade unions for 
raising the wages of municipal employees in general (and 
perhaps the employees of municipal contractors also) 
upon Poplar lines. It may well be that in many cases 
such rises are justified, but it is a question of degree and 
of the relation which each bears to the factor of total 
cost. If the latter were disregarded, as it was in Poplar, 
it is obvious not merely that ratepayers would suffer, 
but that a halt would soon be called to the expansion of 
constructive schemes. 

The main outlet for such schemes at present is un- 
questionably housing. The work of the late majority in 
this field is not to be disparaged ; much thought went to 
it, and it had many good features. But it did not proceed 
far or fast enough. We have reached a point at which the 
contrast between surviving slumdom and our present 
material resources is too glaring to be borne. No one 
has spoken truer words about it than the present Bishop 
of Winchester, who as Bishop of Southwark had only too 
much cause to study the problem on its ugliest sides, 
Any party which would tackle it in the spirit of Dr. 
Garbett’s monitions would be entitled to public gratitude. 
It cannot be contended that the Municipal Reformers did ; 
it is far from certain that the Labour Party will either, 
though their leaders may be helped by having put housing 
first on their election programme. The point, however, 
is that to provide an adequate housing solution for 
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London will require capital expenditure for the time 
being on a scale far transcending any hitherto con- 
templated. If the L.C.C. practises reasonable economy 
in other directions, this can be financed, but not other- 
wise. Economy, whether for an individual or a muni- 
cipality or a State, means doing without some things 
that they would very much like, in order that they may 
be able to afford something which they judge to be of 
even greater importance. Nobody has a_ bottomless 


ae 


purse. If the people of London were told frankly tha 
only limited progress was possible on other fronts in 
order that victory on the slum front might be complet, 
and rapid, the broad appeal thus made to their hearts 
and imaginations would evoke a generous response, Only 
in that way can the thing become physically and fing, 
cially possible without a vista of slow delays, every year 
of which must be measured by a toll taken in Wrecked 
human lives, 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


ORD BEAVERBROOK must, in all seriousness, 
have been a substantial factor in the Labour 
Party’s L.C.C. victory. His attack on the co-operative 
socicties stung all co-operative members into vigorous 
activity, and it is doubtful if it increased the Municipal 
Reform votes by half a dozen. The methods adopted by 
his papers told the same way. A friend of mine in a West 
End constituency, who was going out as a matter of course 
to vote Municipal Reform, caught sight of a Beaverbrook 
Press contents bill, ‘“‘ Keep Out The Hooligans,” and 
promptly decided to leave voting alone rather than 
find himself in the same galley as that. Some explana- 
tion of the apparent apathy of Municipal Reformers 
may be found along these lines. As to the new L.C.C., I 
can imagine no better choice for Chairman than Lord 
Snell, who first in the L.C.C. itself, and since then in the 
Commons, in the Lords and at the India Office, has a 
most admirable record of able and unobtrusive public 
service behind him. 


* * * * 


An Englishman who has lived abroad for a dozen years 
tells me that the feature of English cinemas that strikes 
him most forcibly is the quite disproportionate attention 
paid in the news section of the programme to films of 


naval, military and aerial displays. The criticism, I 
think, is just. I suppose such things lend themselves 
rather readily to filming, but they often make quite 


boring pictures. Launches of cruisers, for example, are 
very tame affairs, yet they turn up on the screen with a 
regularity that suggests that the public has a passion for 
secing them. Whether there is any veiled propa- 
ganda behind these displays I have no knowledge. I find 
it hard to think they are the answer to a popular demand. 
Another terribly overworked news subject is motor- 
racing. Again I suppose it gives the photographer an 
easy subject, but apart from an occasional smash it is 
hopelessly monotonous stuff. News pictures, as a whole, 
have had little part in the progress that cinematography 
generally has achieved in the last five years, 


* «* * 


“My mother had eleven children. I have one, and 
don’t intend to have any more.” So said the anonymous 
working woman in her widely-discussed broadcast talk 
of last Monday. I thought of this statement when on 
the following day I learned some facts about a village 
school in a district that I happen to know well in the 
Home Counties. It serves four or five hamlets, each 
within an easy walk for all but the smallest youngsters, 
Until a few years ago the school was filled and, as the 
neighbourhood is steadily, though not quickly, growing, 
a gradually increasing demand for places appeared certain, 
Yet the Education Authority is now seriously considering 
the closing of the school altogether. Why? Simply 
because the village workmen and farm labourers are no 
longer having children, 


The Archbishop of Canterbury’s activity scems equal 
to all the demands made on it by his versatility—ang 
they are not inconsiderable. On Tuesday he was dis. 
coursing in the afternoon, not merely with fervour byt 
with intimate knowledge, on the effect of oil-pollution 
on sca-birds, and in the evening receiving an ovation 
from the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Association {o 
what is described as a “ straight talk ” on the possibility 
of partnership between “ the power you represent and 
those I represent ” in the cause of providing wholesome 
and entertaining recreation for the people of England, 
Whatever may be said of the two Archbishops, no one 
"an accuse either of them of being out of touch with 
contemporary life and thought. 


* * * * 


Does anyone, I wonder, read Vice Versa nowadays! 
Mr. Anstey Guthrie’s death, coming within a day or two 
of the publication of his reminiscences of George du 
Maurier in Punch, makes the question inevitable. I was, 
of course, brought up, like all my generation, on the 
strange vicissitudes of Mr. and Master Bultitude, but I 
hear nothing of them today, and I doubt if any bookshop 
stocks what must no doubt be counted as F. Anstey’ 
chief work. There is, of course, The Man from Blankley's 
and Lyre and Lancet and others, but none of them had 
the vogue of Vice Versa. Yet a story based on the 
magical interchange of personalities between father and 
son would, I fancy, have short shrift in 1984, 


* * * * 


The Heroes of Fleet Street. Headline : BOY HERO 
OF FLAT FIRE. The narrative: “A 12-year-old 
schoolboy, awakened by a noise which he thought was 
caused by mice nibbling through the ceiling, was the 
hero of a blaze in a Hampstead flat.” ‘* The boy hen 
was D— S—.” So the News-Chronicle. What did he 
do? Let him speak for himself. “ I roused my father 
and mother” and “I rang the bells at the other flats 
to rouse the occupants.” Could Casabianea have done 


more ? 
x x * * 


According to Dr. Diels, the Chief of the Prussian Secret 
Police, ‘‘ the ease of Torgler [the German Communist 
leader who was acquitted at the Reichstag Fire Trial 
but is still in prison] interests General Goering personally.’ 
The most sinister statement made so far regardil 
Torgler’s fate. 

* * * * 


I hear that an appeal has been lodged against the 
ruling of the United States Judge who declined to 


condemn James Joyce’s Ulysses, on the ground that kf 


found it emetic but not aphrodisiac. What the United 
States authorities do does not, of course, affect what 


our own authorities do, but it might have a bearing ont fF 
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Lancashire in Distress 


By ANTHONY CROSSLEY, M.P. 


HIE title of this article does not mean that Lancashire 
js in despair. It does, however, imply that, even if 
jn her great Free Trade days of the past Lancashire was 
little overbearing and somewhat boastful of the pre- 
valence of her economic dogmas, in this present year of 
wrace she deserves more sympathy and support than she 
is receiving from the rest of the country. Her very 
ancient industry is most severely depressed. (How 
ancient the cotton industry is it is impossible to guess ; 
hut the first mention of cotton cloth was by Greek writers, 
when, in the retinue of Alexander the Great in India, he 
eseribed just those same loin cloths as those with which 
in our own time Gandhi has delighted Mr. Low. In Eng- 
land the first reference to authentic cotton occurs in the 
will of Mr. James Billston, proved at Chester, in 1578, 
although there are many previous mentions of cotton 
which seem to refer to a bastard form of wool weaving.) 
A whole sequence of causes has contributed to this 
depression of this industry which still has on its books 
more than six hundred thousand operatives. 

These causes are, so far as possible, in chronological 
order, the War; the steady export of textile machinery 
and trade secrets; the boom after the War, in which banks 
and industry must share responsibility for a colossal mis- 
calculation ; the fall in the value of silver—the standard 
of China’s purchasing power, and the measure of the 
savings of the Indian ryot; the return to the Gold 
Standard in 1926; the growth of tariff barriers in scores 
of markets ; the Indian boycott ; the world slump, which 
left tropical populations able to afford only the cheapest 
lines; the phenomenal rise of Japan—even through the 
sump—because those same cheapest lines were nearly 
always hers; and, in the home and European markets, 
the development of artificial silk as a rival. 

It is characteristic of Lancashire that you will find many 
yeople who attribute all their troubles to a single cause. 
The low value of silver is a favourite scapegoat ; and a 
tremendous clamour against Japanese competition often 
leads people to forget other aspects of a most complicated 
problem, In this article I do not pretend to offer any 
solution for the troubles of the trade. Rather, I intend 
to sketch two problems which must come to a head in the 
almost immediate future: the first, the demand for the 
legalization of wage agreements, and, the second, the 
demand for internal reorganization. Both these 
demands are caused by redundancy of machinery—a 
capacity to produce far in excess of market requirements. 

The manufacturing of cotton cloth is not, like glass- 
making, a single process. There are three distinct indus- 
tries and two trades. The importing of raw cotton and the 
merchanting of cloth are two quite separate trades, each 
trying to make a profit, and neither as a rule having any 
linancial connexion with the cloth makers. Of the latter, 
the final industry is Finishing—dyeing, bleaching and 
printing, The Spinning industry, centred in Oldham and 
Bolton, and the Weaving industry, centred in Burnley, 
Preston, Blackburn, Darwen and other towns, provide 
the finishers with semi-manufactured material in its 
various stages. 

It follows naturally that the industry as a whole 
sufers from three distinct forms of competition. For 
example, a spinning-mill will compete with too many other 
‘pinning-mills trying to sell the same type of yarn. In 
other words, there is competition within each section, 
Which, as I have said, is in fact a separate industry. 
Then there is a squeezing process caused by each section 


Tying to make a profit at the expense of the other sec- 


tions. Finally, when the cloth is sold, there is intense 
competition from better-organized foreign industries. 


These three forms of competition have had the effect at 
once of increasing costs, because few mills can work to 
capacity ; and in the Weaving section of putting an 
impossible strain upon the wage agreements which were 
arrived at by collective bargaining. No man has gained 
more respect than Mr. Leggett, of the Ministry of Labour, 
who was largely responsible for these agreements. Yet, 
today, his work is clearly crumbling before his eyes. 
And now let us look at the human side of the problem. 
In Lancashire the mill has ever stood as the symbol 
of security. Even today most of the operatives believe 
that the clouds will lift. They see the mill from their 
they know the masters who have owned it, 
often through several generations; the master’s sons 
have worked with them, barefooted in the mill; their 
own savings have been invested in it, usually in partly 
The thought of cutting 


cottages ; 


called-up shares or loan money. 
their losses is appalling, and alien to their courageous 
optimism. Is it any wonder that the operatives so 
often defy the Trade Unions and go en bloc to the owner, 
offering to take lower wages if he will keep the mill 
running? Any wages are better than the dole! But 
directly that employer breaks away from Mr. Leggett’s 
agreements and runs his weaving sheds at reduced 
wages, other mills are hit by an even intenser internal 
competition, No wonder, again, that the majority 
of the employers who have kept their agreements, 
together with the Trade have lost so 
many members, have come to the Minister of Labour 
to ask for the legalization of their wage agreements. 
What does that imply? Surely a new relationship 


Unions who 


between Capital and Labour, a relationship which 
not only allows, but makes binding, the principle 
of collective bargaining. It may well be that such 


a development may prove the means whereby Capital 
and Labour become really united in a common cause; 
whereby the old friction of labour disputes which have 
so harassed our industrial security may be terminated. 
Certainly it is satisfactory to hear Sir Henry Betterton 
assure us that it matter of engaging the 
earnest, urgent and attention of the 
Government. 

If the cotton industry is likely to obtain satisfaction 
from the Ministry of Labour, it is by no means assured 
of the sympathy of the Board of Trade. Mr. Runciman 
has insisted that the demand of many leaders of the 
industry for a Bill enabling them to reorganize them- 
selves section by section is only likely to be granted 
if all the sections of the industry ask for it at the same 
time. It would probably be possible to obtain such 
a simultaneous demand from the Spinning section and 
The powers required are 
They are 


was a 
sympathetic 


from the Finishing section. 
quite simple and, I think, wholly necessary. 
simply to empower any of the three sections to set up a 
council, with power to lay down minimum prices for their 
yarn, their cloth or their finished cloth. Labour repre- 
sentation on the council would ensure that these prices 
were not fixed higher than to secure that margin of 
profit necessary to pay for the replacing of machinery 
and a reasonable interest on debt charges. The council 
would also have power to prepare a scheme for the 
compensation of mills that consented to stop running. 
The responsible leaders of the industry have no desire 
compulsorily to enforce a mill to close down. 

However, the real reason why Mr. Runciman’s attitude 
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has not up to the present assisted the industry to re- 
organize itself is simply this: that, where each section 
of the industry has been busily trying to wring a profit 
at the expense of the other sections, it is most difficult 
to reverse the process and obtain agreement between 
the sections, more especially as the federations of 
employers within cach section are purely voluntary 
associations with no powers whatsoever. Probably, and 
not unnaturally, Mr. Runciman hates industrial legis- 
lation. Certain it is that the Board of Trade’s incorrigible 
laissez faire outlook is causing consternation among many 
of the leaders of the industry and bitter disappointment 
among many Government supporters in the House of 
Commons. Clearly the industry that grew up haphazard 
over a hundred pre-war years cannot be so organized as 
best to supply the restricted and controlled markets of 





NE of the chief drawbacks of a repressive system is 
that the strength of opposition becomes extra- 
ordinarily difficult to assess. The Nazis maintain that 
the autumn election results, of which they are very 
« proud, show the true position, That is certainly an 
over-statement. In spite of official denials, doubt un- 
questionably prevailed among certain sections of the 
population whether the ballot would really be secret, 
and tremendous pressure was exercised. But the elections 
did prove, I think, that all but a very small minority are 
at any rate prepared to make the best of a state of affairs 
which they realize they cannot alter. 

Two kinds of opposition must be distinguished. 
Firstly, there is fundamental antagonism to the Nazi 
régime and its political principles. Under this head the 
Conservative Monarchists and Liberal Anti-Fascists can 
be disregarded. The Monarchists may have had a slight 
chance last spring, when the Reichswehr and Stahlhelm 
were in their hands; today both have been effectively 
gleichgeschaltet. A Social Democratic emigrant in 
Saarbriicken told me that he and his friends were working 
for an anti-fascist front of all friends of liberty. Within 
Germany. however, there is little trace of such a move- 
ment. All those of liberal tendencies with whom I came 
into contact hoped for greater liberty within the Third 
Reich; they had abandoned any idea of overthrowing 
it. The only real threat comes from ** Marxism ’’—of 
the Communist variety. Storm Troop headquarters 
admitted to me that the Communists had succeeded in 
re-forming a skeleton organization. which sheltered 
disgruntled elements of all kinds and gave a good deal 
of trouble. But the Nazis have developed such an extra- 
ordinarily efficient technique of suppression that. beyond 
a certain disturbance of their efforts to convert the 
masses, they can have little to fear for the present. 

The second category of opposition is far more im- 
portant. It more or less accepts the political régime 
and Hitler in particular: it admits that the Nazi move- 
ment has done good: but it rejects various aspects of 
the revolutionary ideology which the Nazis are now 
endeavouring to impose upon the whole people. There 
is a great deal which educated people find it difficult 
to swallow, and the propertied classes are not always 
enthusiastic at being merged in the “ community of the 
people.” But this does not trouble the Nazis. Religion, 
on the other hand, is a different matter. The totalitarian 
claim of Nazi philosophy has provoked, as the Dean of 
Chichester pointed out in The Spectator some months 





Germany To-day: The Nazis and the Churches 


By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 


[ Mr. Greenwood will sum up his impressions of contemporary Germany in a final article neat week.| 





ee 


1934. Clearly there is much machinery that requires to be 
scrapped, Hours have been reduced to 6-7ths of pre. 
War hours, and machinery to 6-7ths of pre-We 
machinery; but markets to less than 3-7ths, N 
machinery is earning its replacement charges, Only 
about one-third of all the machinery has been built 
since 1910; whereas almost the whole of that of our 
rivals has been built since that date. Why should 
the Board of Trade ignore this problem ? Almost 
every leader of the industry clamours for their Support, 
Are they to be disillusioned ? And are we in the Houy 
of Commons also to be disillusioned ; we who until %0 
recently believed that, now the salvage work of th 
National Government has been so successfully accom. 
plished, they would turn without respect to party cliché 
to a positive policy of industrial reconstruction ? 






























ago, a struggle of the spirit such as Germany has scarcely 
known since the Reformation. 







In spite of the fact that National Socialism is by origin 
a South German movement, the Nazis seemed to me les 
popular in the Catholic South than anywhere else jin 
Germany. It is proving exceedingly difficult to find 
the strict dividing-line between matters spiritual and 
temporal envisaged in the Concordat. The compulsory 
sterilization law, now being firmly enforced, is, of 
course, contrary to Catholic principles, and the Catholic 
Youth Associations are fighting against being split up 
and merged in the Hitler Youth. Two Catholic boys 
described conditions reminiscent of the seventeenth 
century which had reduced the numbers of their group 
by 80 per cent. An even more serious issue is the question 
of the extremist racial doctrines and of the “ heroic atti- 
tude to life,” which the Catholics regard as of pagan origin 
and fundamentally incompatible with Christian humility. 
I was informed on excellent authority that after Cardinal 
Faulhaber’s famous sermons on these subjects he would 
have been arrested by the Secret Police but for the last- 
minute intervention of Berlin. The tension found prae- 
tical illustration in bullet-holes through the Cardinal's 
window, which that fanatical Party stalwart, Minister 
Hermann Esser, suggested to me as having been the 
work of a Catholic agent-provocateur ! 

Nevertheless. I doubt whether the much-discussed 
* Kulturkampf”’ will materialize. Neither side wants 
it. The Nazis know the power of the Church, which 
has important trumps in Austria and in the Saar Basin. 
On the other hand, the Vatican can scarcely have for- 
gotten the fate of Christianity in Russia. After all, 
National Socialism officially professes ‘* positive Chris- 
tianity ”; it is destroying both the dogmatic Marxist 
atheism and the loose relativity of values which flourished 
under the Republic; and it is winning the masses toa 
new respect for the sanctity of family life. The adapta- 
bility of the Catholic Church has been one of the great 
secrets of its success, and it has much to gain from 
co-operation. 

The intensely patriotic tradition of the Evangelical 
Churches as well as their looser organization rel 
dered them far more susceptible to the influence of 
the national resurgence than were the Catholics. Al 
though some of the founders of the German Christiat 
movement were of the type of the dismissed Bishop 
Hossenfelder, whom a prominent Nazi described to me 
as an ‘unscrupulous politician,” Dr, Miller is uw 
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He is a sincere and 
vious though somewhat hearty, Army chaplain, honestly 
sonvinced that the advent of Hitler is a miracle. At 


ast, the German Christians feel, it is possible to go to 


Joubtedly more representative. 


the people with the claim that the Almighty has done 
omething. If only the immense spiritual forces in the 
new Germany can be harnessed in the service of Chris- 
fanity the new mission of which the Germans are pro- 
foundly conscious will be a Christian one. But dusty 
dogmas must not stand in the way, and no question 


must arise of the Gospel being antagonistic to the new 
revelation. 

The Opposition pastors are a very brave minority, 
johting to defend the faith they have inherited. Few 
of them seem to adopt the extreme position of Dr. Karl 
Barth, 
minimizes the value of all human effort, is irrevocably 
opposed to everything the German Christians—and 
indeed the Nazis stand for, In what was I think the 
most impressive talk I had in Germany one of the leaders 


who, from a theological point of view which 


emphasized the Opposition’s earnest wish to co-operate 
with the Third Reich. What they opposed was tam- 
yering With dogma, the introduction of racialism into 
the Church, and above all the ruthless coercive methods 
which they regard as fundamentally irreconcilable with 
Soth 


sides seemed to me sincere, but I felt that, quite apart 


the Lutheran principle of freedom of conscience, 
fom the innumerable theological arguments each can 
advance the truer, deeper and purer religion was unques- 
tionably to be found among the Opposition pastors and 
javmen, 

with 


Hitler on January 25th, the Opposition is showing new 


Apparently crushed after the fateful conference 


sions of life in the * Free Synod * movement. <A pro- 
minent but moderate German Christian, who disapproved 
of the ccercive measures initiated under the influence of 
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Bishop Oberkeid (now appointed Dr. Miiler’s Chief-of- 
Staff) told me at the time that in his opinion the Oberheid 
State Hitler 
But since coercion 


group was oyver-confident of support, 
only wanted peace in the Church. 
could not bring it, the State would be compelled to interfere 
once more and would turn people out all round. Certainly 


most leading Nazis seemed heartily sick of the Church 


conflict and of the German Christians as weil. They 
want to find the dividing-line between religion and 
politics for Protestants as well as for Catholics. There 


have recently been several Party orders providing for 
complete liberty of conscience. 

The saving grace of the Nazi ideology is that, unlike 
Communism, it is rather than 
matter of slogans rather than of absolute dogmas. 


instinctive rational, a 
I was 
surprised to find how many Nazis were unorthodox even 
on the matter of the Aryan race. Few took the attempts 
to build up a new Nordic religion seriously, and there 
were not many uniforms at a German Faith Movement 


Hauer. In the 


struggle to convert both the masses and the educated 


demonstration addressed by Professor 


classes to sincere acceptance of its principles National 


Socialism may shed _ its and 


all those elements in the thought and life of the people 
Chris- 


tianity is far the most powerful of these elements, and 


excrescences incorporate 


which are strong enough to maintain themselves. 


the struggle has put it more in the foreground than it 
One moderate pastor said that 
the best hope for peace in the Evangelical Church lay 
the 
National Socialism would be a matter of course. 


has been for centuries. 


whom 
And in 


conversation with young Nazis of the best type in Uni- 


with young theologians and pastors, for 


versities and Storm Troops I could not help feeling that 
among them the most constructive opposition to 


National 


to arise. 


mahi 


features which have discredited Socialism in 


the eves of the world was likely 


Why Cambridge Wins the Boat Race 


By G. O. NICKALLS (Pr 


N March 17th Cambridge may record her eleventh 
the Boat Race. <As an 
Oxford man I am always being asked the reasons for 


consecutive victory in 
the continued superiority of the Cantabs. “Is Oxford 
decadent ? ” that 

matter of co is it simply a question of styles ? ” 


(whatever may mean) “Is it a 
iches, or 
This question of styles seems to be uppermost in the 
minds of ma iv of my questioners. It may be interesting 
therefore briefly to trace the history of the styles, or, 
as I should prefer to term them, schools of thought, 
felt in’ Enelish 


e two sides were described as orthodox and 


that have made themselves rowing. 
Formerly th 
inorthodox, but nowadays, since the heat of controversy 
has subsided to a certain extent, they are generally 
lelerred to as the “‘ old style” and the “new style.” 
The late Dr. Warre, at one time Headmaster of Eton, 
as the father of orthodoxy or the 


To him the slide was a new 


may be revare le ral 


“old style” of rowing. 
device, introduced some fifteen years after he had ter- 
minated his active rowing career. He was successful, 
fitting the theory of slide and swing com- 
bined into his Grammar of Rowing, which served as 


the Bible ot 


however, in 


oarsmanship to generations of coaches who 
sueceeded him. With certain aims 
and ideals were the foundations on which Mr. R. S. de 
Havilland laid his series of Ladies’ Plate successes with 
the Eton crews of the ‘nineties. With further modi- 
lications the teachings of Dr. Warre were kept alive 
and proved by the victorious Oxford crews of 1909-13 
Inclusive, rho “old 


modifications his 


were coached by two essentially 


ident of the O.U.B.( 


1923 


style ” oarsmen in the persons of Dr. G. C. 
Mr. Harcourt Gold. 

At the present time * old st) } 
exemplified by the Shrewsbury School crews coached by 
Mr. Kitchin and by the Lady Margaret Boat Club eights, 
which are taught by Sir Henry Howard at Cambridge. 
Mr. Haig Thomas, 


the 
University erews for the past te 


stvle oarsmanship IS pest 


who has coached Cambridge 
n years, can generally be 
counted on to produce a crew which is a pretty good 
representation of the “old style,” though there is a 
leavening of opportunism in his nature which does not 
die for the faith.” 


It is almost impossible to deseribe the chief character- 


allow him always to * 


istics of the “ old” and “* new styles in the hope of 
vetting anything but a very small minority in agreement 
with you. I think, however, that it is fair to say that 
the “old style * aims at taking the water well behind 
the rigg the 


oarsmen at the moment of the entry of the blade. To 
* old stvle * eoaches aim at the perfect 


er and applying the maximum power of 


achieve this end 
linking up and synchronization of the swing of the 


body and the movement of the slide. I have no doubt 


that “‘ new style” eoaches have aimed at this, too, 
though the results of their teachings have generally 


produced crews with an exaggerated leg thrust, to the 
almost total exclusion of other boat-propelling factors. 

Forty years ago Dr. Warre would have insisted that 
if a crew were rowing in the right way, they would, 
uniform and pleasing to the eye. 
crew 


ipso facto, appear 


Conversely he would have argued that unless a 
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demonstrated a certain nicety and correctness in its 
movements, they were not following his teachings. 
Parade-ground cohesion evidenced by cight straight 
backs and a unanimous body swing were, he considered, 
essentials to pace. I sometimes wonder whether Dr. 
Warre fully realized the tremendously increased import- 
ance of the legs as a means of boat propulsion, brought 
about by the introduction of the slide. That some of 
his followers did there is no doubt, others, however, 
aimed more and more at a pleasing appearance. They 
emphasized style out of all proportion to its actual import- 
ance. Not only so, but the movements they insisted on 
became grotesque, wooden and extremely inelastic. 
Leg-work was forgotten, and such rowing, still posing 
under the banner of orthodoxy, began to lose, and so 
fall into disrepute. 

Then Mr. Steve Fairbairn arrived on the scene. And 
his early methods are best described in a letter which 
Mr. Stanley. Bruce, the old Cambridge blue and coach, 
now Australian High Commissioner in London, wrote 
to The Times last year—‘ About 1905, Mr. Steve Fair- 
bairn came to Cambridge and preached the doctrine of a 
quick grip of the water with full power applied at the 
moment of impact and the maximum use of the legs. 
This teaching restored one of the essential factors that 
had been lost from the ‘old style’ of rowing and the 
resulé was the immediate triumph of Jesus and Jesus- 
coached crews. ‘This success carried its penalty with 
it, because immediately this style began to be exag- 
gerated, Everything was sacrificed to leg-drive, with 
the spectacle of slides being shot away before the power 
was applied.” 

Thus we see the swing of the pendulum, leg-work being 
introduced as a corrective to these would-be adherents 
of tie “ old style” who had lost their way, and ending 
by destroying many of the good points of the * old style ” 
with which it might have amalgamated to its own advan- 
tage. Nevertheless the insistence of Mr. Fairbairn on 
the drive from the stretcher has brought his crews a good 
deal of success, though some “ old style ” advocates will 
deny that they have ever triumphed over a crew in which 
a more exact combination of body and leg work has been 


firmly insisted on, 

Since the War Mr. Steve Fairbairn’s cfforts have been 
directed principally to popularizing and improving 
rowing on the tideway. Te has helped the Thames and 
London Rowing Clubs in turn. In 1923 under his euid- 
ance Thames won the Grand Challenge Cup, while the 
successes of London in the Grand at three out of the last 
four Henleys must be attributed largely to his influence. 


Some of the crews he has inspired owe a good deal of 


their success to the fact that they combined much of 
what is good in both the “old” and “ new” styles. 
The Thames crew of 1928 ard the London crew of 1930 
are perhaps the best two examples of this deyelop- 
ment. 

The three Pembroke men in the stern of this year’s 
Cambridge cight have been influenced by Mr. R. A. 


Nisbet, an old Pembroke oarsman, who as Captain of 


London imbibed the doctrines of Mr. Fairbairn when he 
was helping their club. Their coaching by “old style” 


coaches, combined with the “ old style” example of 


Payne, the Cambridge President, has prevented them, I 
daresay, from rowing exactly as they would wish, and 
has produced an eight that is a thoroughly mongrel pro- 
duction, Last year’s Cambridge crew when they were at 
Goring were the finest example of what I understand by an 
“old style” crew that I had ever seen. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the Cambridge coaches do not seem to try 
for an out-and-out “ old style? combination, unless they 


have a reasonable chance of accomplishing their aim. 
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Oxford coaches continue to strive for their 
strictly “ old style” crew. Unfortunately thx 
tary motions of successful oarsmanship have 


ideal of g 
“ rudimen. 
d€C 

sight of at Oxford during recent years that the all 
result is but a very poor and pathetic imitation of we 
their coaches consider to be the correct thing. Finally 
T consider that neither the Cambridge run of Boat Rae 
successes, nor the continued failures of Oxford oarsmen 
are due primarily to a question of styles.  Keennes. 
dash, will-power, brain-power and the intinite capacity 
for taking pains, all of these are far more potent facto. 


ee 


‘actors 
in successful oarsmanship than the mere fo} ; we 
arsmé p than the mere following of this 


style or that style. 


Camps for the Unemployed 
By VICTOR JOHNSON 
NEMPLOYMENT is breaking men. ‘The country 
will shortly have on its hands the problem yo 
of finding men work, but finding men in a fit condition 
to do work whenever a trade revival takes place. Foy 
it is becoming increasingly clear that enforeed idleness 
over a period of time is not only crushing out th positiv 
desire for work, not only embittering and poisoning 
their minds, but it is demoralizing men and wndermining 
their morale in the most terrible way. Men accustomed 
to nothing, apparently useless, expect nothing of life, 
They become creatures of chance, aimless, drifting, 
derelict. Loss of work goes hand in hand with loss of 
interest, and self-respect rapidly dies when this becomes 
a settled attitude towards life. 

Clearly, the problem and its solution go deepet 
than a conditional trade-recovery and the possibility 
of more jobs of work for the unemployed, ‘The present 
urgent necessity is to stem the inroads on characte 
and self-respect which, at the moment, bid fair to cause 
aw catastrophe in the national life, graver by far than 
the economic root of the evil. For it) concerns thi 
very rotting away of humanity into decay in our midst, 

With this realization of the peril, and with the appre 
ciation that necessarily it was on the effeets rather thar 
on the main problem: of unemployment that an attack 
should be made, the Eastnor experiment was carric 
out last summer. Westcott House, Cambridge. backed 
by the National Council of Social Service, ran a six-weeks 
camp for unemployed men on Lord Somers’ estate at 
Kastnor. This camp consisted of 100 men, aged 16-21, 
drawn from Bristol and South Wales, and aimed at thi 
direct mental and physical restoration of the men b 
work and play of a constructive and interesting nature. 

Let us look ata typical day at this camp in the woodlands 
of Eastnor, The morning was occupied with work of 
variable kind, from the excavation of a bathing-plung 
to geological surveys of the district, clearance of under 
erowth, felling of saplings and so on, The men wen 
organized by tents, and healthy rivalry was stimulate 
between these tents, while every cneouragement was 
given in the manufacture of tables, washstands, an 
clothes-horses for their own use. This work was eager) 
undertaken by the men, and it should be noted that 
the work was such as would not be done by paid labou 
nor would in any way deprive a mah of employment 

Games were played in the afternoon, and the eam 
was fortunate in the use of the local ericket-piteh an 
swimmine-bath. Actually, there was not a reniarkabl 


eagerness for organized games, though swimming We 


popular, and the men chiefly enjoyed kieking a footha 
about or playing “Stump” cricket against a_ tre 
Games were, as with everything else, entirely voluntary 
and interest in organized games was. stimulated >) 
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—— 
example, and rivalry between the tents by competition 
for a challenge shield. The evening was devoted toa 
variety of hobbies. A man’s bent and ability were studied, 
and such pursuits as French, wood-carving, first-aid, 
tray-making, elementary science, and drama were part 
of the daily occupation and recreation, 

The day closed with a camp-fire sing-song, a sponta- 
neous revelation of self-expression, coinciding with the 
serving of cocoa and biscuits. Sometimes the dramatic 
group would give a show in the village hall, productive 
often of quite considerable talent. 

Sunday was a free day, with a voluntary service held 
in the evening. These services were instrumental in 
straightening out many preconceived notions of Chris- 
tianity and its meaning, and proved to be very popular. 

The camp was run by a Chief in conjunction with his 
tent leaders and mates. A ‘* Moot” was held weekly, 
and was found a convenient method of sounding the 
feelings of the camp; for the Chief, although known to 
every member, kept about his person just enough 
“mystery” to make him the recognized final authority. 

At the end of the camp each man received a report, 
and a few exceptional men Certificates of Merit. Pre- 
sentation of these certificates subsequently resulted in 
jobs in a number of cases. 

This venture has made it clear that similar camps 
must be run in future, and in those specially depressed 
areas, Vast experience is not necessary, and young 
men with a reasonable modicum of common sense, 
good-humour, and tact can run such camps perfectly 
easily. This is especially applicable to University Men. 

Further, the scheme has received praise from the 
Ministry of Labour, the National Council of Social Service, 
and the active jnterest of the Prince of Wales. 
Yor in at least four respects these camps are unique. 
Firstly, the scheme is in no sense a charity; the men do 
not feel that they are being patronized ; it is a question 
of share and share alike. Secondly, it is in no sense mili- 
taristie in discipline. It cannot be too emphatically 
stated that the rules and regulations are at a minimum, 
and work and games are pursued voluntarily; each man 
follows his own particular interest. Thirdly, there is 
no suggestion of compulsion in the work itself. The men 
pay part of their unemployment benefit towards the 
‘amp funds and do the work for its own sake. The work 
is gladly weleomed as a_ long-wanted occupation. 
Fourthly, stress is laid on the creative aspect of hobbies. 
These give a man a sense of accomplishment, and in the 
manufacture of toys and the like may provide some 
occupation when he has to return to enforced idleness. 

The success of the Eastnor camp cannot be claimed with 
too much emphasis. Not only a new hope began to 
burn once more in these men, but a renewed sense of 
values sprang up, a positive growth of character, and a 
feeling of manliness and responsibility. Clearly, it is 
imperative that the venture be repeated and extended. 

For this purpose the Universities’ Council for Un- 
employed Camps has been formed. It represents, at the 
moment, six British Universities, namely : Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, London, Liverpool, Southampton and St. Andrew’s. 
At least ten camps are being organized from these Univer- 
sities. Camp sites have already been offered, and the 
staffing of the camps is in hand. — It is, however, essential 
that within the next few months at least £2,000 should 
be available to finance the camps.* 

On the foundation of the Eastnor experiment and in 
the belief that it was a brilliant success, this venture is 
being extended, and deserves the attention of the 
British people. 





_*Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Sec., Universities 
Council, Church Imperial Club, 75 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 


Victorian Cup-Ties 


By E. L. WOODWAR)) 

N March 24th, 1900, the semi-finals in the competition 
for the English Cup were played between Southamp- 
ton and Millwall, Bury and Notts Forest. I looked 
yesterday in the pages of The Times of Monday, March 
26th, 1900, to see the results of the games. There is 
nothing more interesting as a measure of social changes, 
major and minor, than the back files of The Times. In 
The Times of March 24th, 1900, for example, one finds no 
advertisements of cinemas; only “ biotableaux ”” and 
“animated photographs.” The main theatrical attrac- 
tions were “the dance idylls of Isadora Duncan” and the 
new London Hippodrome, which was “likely to rank 
with Westminster Abbey as one of the sights of London.” 
There were one or two plays which are still remembered : 
San Toy, Florodora, Rupert of Hentzau, A Message from 
Mars. At the Tivoli the Countess Russell “ had an 
enormous reception, earned as much by her talent as her 
name *’—a Countess at a music-hall and the Victorian 

Age with some months still to run! 

Oddly enough, The Times on March 26th, 1900, had 
no agony column with hidden messages from burglars or 
lovers—so one likes to think—only an appeal to “the 
lady who left a parcel at Waterloo Station.’’ There were 
no advertisements of motor-cars, though there was nearly 
a column of horses and carriages for sale—including a 
cob ** Norman ”’ who attracted me ; ‘‘ a handsome brown 
gelding, with good action, quiet to ride.” 

I looked for the Sporting columns. No doubt the reader 
of 1900 found his way easily about the pages ; thirty-five 
years later one has almost to burrow for one’s news. I 
lighted upon the main news page, and recovered queer 
memories of childhood. War news—and casualty lists— 
from South Africa ; favourable news from Baden-Powell 
in Mafeking, and a good report from Lord Roberts. There 
was nearly a page of this news, including bitter resent- 
ment (which had political consequences, and gave a elue 
to Mr. Housman’s lines written fourteen years later) 
against scurrilous German attacks upon our ** mercenary 
army.” Nearly a column was given to an account of an 
Trish meeting in Liverpool, with Mr. Redmond, Mr. 
Healy, old Uncle Tom Cobley and all, and the usual in- 
terruption asking for “three cheers for Kriiger.” It was 
interesting to notice that diplomacy could still take a 
high line about Turkey—Abdui Hamid IIL was shuddering 
in his palace, with cight years more in which to accom- 
plish his own damnation (though this damnation was 
already sealed in earth and heaven). “* The Diplomatic 
Corps considers (the last Note of the Porte) puerile, inso- 
lent and impertinent.” 

There were yet further pages before I reached the 
sportsmen. I passed advertisements of bicycles—ten to 
twenty guineas each. (The price soon fell. I was given 
one of these shining wonders four years later, and it only 
cost eight guineas. I remember it now. ‘To me the wheels 
gleamed like the brightest stars in the firmament.) If 


bicycles were dear, journeys at sea were cheap. The 
ships look small enough thirty-four years later. The 


largest P. & O. liner was only 8,000 tons; a ship of 
13,800 tons gross was described as the third largest 
steamer yet built. In those days of cut-throat Atlantic 
competition you could buy a_ third-class ticket on a 
Cunarder from Liverpool to the United States for £5 10s., 
and receive a free railway ticket to Baltimore or Phila- 
A first-class saloon ticket only cost £12, a 


delphia. 
Even the schoolmaster who 


second-class ticket £8 10s. 
was “ wanted to teach higher mathematics at £100 a year, 
could go to Baltimore and back for his 


> 


resident,” 
holiday. 





THE 





There was a map— 
and 


The weather had its duc place. 
slightly larger than the map in today’s Times, 
splashed with even more incomprehensible arrows and 
signs. The forecasts were framed in those bold and rather 
general terms to which we were accustomed a decade 
or so ago, when we could still plan picnics on the strength 
of the forecast, and come home drenched after tea. 
There were odd statistics which have dropped out now ; 
the tension of vapour and drying power of the air per 
10 cubie feet. On March 25th the weather had been cold 
and cheerless ; the north winds of March which toss the 
daffodils. Even so I noticed in the ‘“‘ Court News” 
(which. incidentally, celebrated the 81st birthday of 
the Duke of Cambridge) that the indomitable Queen 
Victoria had driven in Windsor Park on Sunday 
afternoon. 

Yet more pages, a little brown already at the edges. 
There were Saturday's financial quotations, Prudent men 
could feel s¢cure of the future of their families if they 
had bought South-Western Ordinary at 202, and Deferred 
at 78-79, or North-Eastern Consolidated at 174}. In any 
case you could not easily gamble in rubber shares, for no 
rubber shares were shown, and of the familiar commercial 
firms of today, J. Lyons was one of the few names outside 
the textiles, the heavy industries, the banks (not yet 
amalgamated) and insurance companies. 

At last I reached the sporting columns. One might 
well miss them. They were tucked away in a corner, 
Racing had pride of place, with two columns, and large 
print. French racing news from Auteuil and elsewhere 
had as much space as golf, and golf not much more than 
vacht-racing in the Mediterranean. Chess had more than 
half a column—more than Rugby football, golf and 
cycling put together; though it is only fair to say that 
there was an international chess tournament in America, 
Still, there were also the Cup semi-finals. These had less 
space than the chess match. They were crowded into 
half a column—the University crews had the same 
amount of attention. The other League matches were 
merely recorded— results, ef practerea nihil-—in small 
print. 

The Times disliked Association football of a professional 
kind. Mr. Kipling was soon to write a poem about 
* muddied oafs ” at the goal, though he included “* flan- 
nelled fools at the wicket.” In any case the readers of 
The Times could not be expected to feel any excitement 
about Cup Ties. ‘ Two Southern professional clubs (this 
was the Scuthampton-Millwall match) have reached the 
penultimate stage for the Association Cup competition.” 
There was a good deal of “false sentiment about this com- 
petition.” The talent of the two clubs was “‘ largely alien.” 
“This is one of the factors which destroys the interest of 
the genuine footballer, for professionalism and finance 
are so closely allied that it is a ease of the biggest purse.” 
And the play. A few scornful sentences sum that up. “ It 
was cup-tie football of the worst description. The un- 
fairness of the play drove almost every vestige of skill 
from the game and the referee was throughout the after- 
noon generally busily engaged in checking the men and 
detecting * fouls,’ although many of these were so flagrant 
as to need little detection.” 


Whatever the upper middle class might think, there 
were 40,000 of the Commons of England present at this 
match. Read, in The Times of Monday next, the 
account of the semi-finals ; perhaps you will not hold it 
entirely irrelevant to the present situation—even to 
the present discontent—to notice that, as the years 
have gone by, the Commons of England have made 
their game, even their professional football, 


* respectable,” 
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In Quest of Monsters 
By Dr. W. T. CALMAN, r.x:s. 


OW that popular excitement over the Monster ¢ 
Loch Ness has abated considerably, the Weary 
zoologist, turning over the pile of Press clippings accump. 
lated during the past three months, may begin to wonder, 
not whether there is (or was) a monster, but rather 
how many different kinds of monsters would be required 
to account for all the widely discordant stories. Putting 
aside the childish hoax of the footprints and merely alloy. 
ing the contradictions to cancel one another out, very little 
remains that eannot be reconciled with the SUpposition 
that a seal (perhaps several seals) had _ followed the 
salmon into the loch. Experienced Scottish naturalists 
are of opinion that it was a great Grey Seal ([alichoernyg 
gryphus), an animal that is not so rare on our western 
coasts and even in the Moray Firth as has been sup: 
posed, As it grows to a length of nine and perhaps 
even ten feet, it might well pass for a monster in the 
unusual surroundings of a Highland loch. 


Meanwhile the echoes of the discussion continue {o 
reverberate in distant parts of the earth. The monster 
has figured in a street procession in| Munich, and in 
far-off Angora the other day ‘Turkish students begged 
one of their professors who was leaving for a visit to 
London to bring back with him a photograph of the 
most famous member of the British fauna, 

The public appetite for monster stories having been 
whetted, they are being abundantly supplied from all 
quarters of the globe. The Cherbourg monster, or at 
any rate the first of them, was clearly, like the Stronsay 
monster of a century ago and like the Praa sands 
monster of 1928, a much decayed Basking Shark. This 
species of shark, which is not uncommon in the Atlantic 
off our western coasts, is a veritable monster, though av 
inoffensive one, for it may grow to a length of forty 
fect. It is almost toothless, feeding on the minute 
floating life of the sea-surface, and is of so lethargic a 
disposition that it sometimes waits to be prodded with 
a boat-hook before it will get out of the way. Its 
consequently liable to fatal collisions with — passing 
steamers. When its carease begins to disintegrat 
before drifting ashore, the huge jaws and the cartilages 
that support the gills seem to be easily detached, leaving 
the front part of the vertebral column and the dispro- 
portionately small brain-case to represent the “pre 
historic neck’ and small head which popular imagine 
tion requires for the sea-serpent, 

The very latest monster story comes from Penang 
where, as reported in the Straits Echo of February 23ri 
and 24th, various witnesses give reasonably concordant 
accounts of a large animal appearing in the sea @ 
different points round the island. It is perhaps sig- 
nificant that here again we meet with the long, slende 
neck raised out of the water, which so frequently recur 
in stories of the sea-serpent, and ‘“* two immense webbed 
and clawed feet’? were seen by at least two of the 
witnesses. But then, one of the witnesses confesss 
that he had seen pictures of Dinosaurs, and another ' 
a Chinaman who, of course, at once thought of dragot. 
As someone has said, in such cases “ believing is seeing. 

It is perhaps worth pointing out that, without waiting 


for the revelation of the sea-serpent, the animal kingdom F 


is already better provided with “ monsters ” than mai| 
people realize. In the matter of mere size no Dinosait 


could compete with the great Blue Whale that 8— 
slaughtered in scores of thousands each year in Antarctic ; 
The skeletor © 
of this species that has just been placed on ecxhibitioa f 


seas to supply us with soap and margarine. 
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in the new Whale Hall of the Natural History Museum 
is that of a mere youngster a poor 82 feet in length, 
although it is one of the biggest, if not the very biggest, 
jn any museum in the world. A full-grown specimen 
might be 20 feet longer. If it is oddity of form that is 
wanted, could any mediaeval artist have dreamt of a 
gargoyle as fantastic as some of the deep-sea Angler 
Fishes ? Even Lewis Carroll, with Tenniel to help 
him, failed to design anything much more wildly 
improbable than the Great Anteater. When we have 
so much, why ask for the sea-serpent ? 


Berufsnot der Jugend 
[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN |] 


N wenigen Wochen miissen sich Zehntausende von 
| jungen Menschen in Deutschland entscheiden, wel- 
chen Beruf sie ergreifen wollen. Trotz 
Massnahmen und Versprechungen der Regierung wird 
es kaum moglich sein, auch nur einen Bruchteil dieser 


aller Gesetze, 


Juncen irgendwo unterzubringen. Die FEinfiihrung des 
Arbeitsdienstes. der schon langst nicht mehr ein frei- 
williger ist, erleichtert die Schwierigkeiten auch nicht. 
Denn die Not der Jugend wird durch ihn nicht aufgchoben, 
sondern nur aufgeschoben, Um die iiberfiillten und 
mit akademischen ** Menschen-Material ”’ 


Hochschulen zu entlasten, hat man die Priifungen wie 


verstopften 
die Aufnahmshedingungen sehr erschwert. = Trotzdem 
haben die Zihesten noch nicht alle Hoffnungen aufgegeben 
und wollen sich mit dem Optimismus der Achzehnjah- 
rigen schon irgendwie durchschlagen, 

Mittelschule gibt 
auch fiir 


Kine Rundfrage an einer Berliner 


interessante FEinzelheiten, die wohl andere 
ihnliche Anstalten typisch sind. 

Der Klassenerste, Primus genannt, will Jurist werden. 
Er meint vollkommen freimiitig, dass cr im Falle der 
elmer 
Ausland gehen wiirde. 

Kin anderer kann 


bet der Reichswehr 


Nichtzulassung an deutschen ITochscehule ins 


durch Ticrarzt 


unterkommen : 


Bezichungen als 
jetzt versucht er 
mit allen Mitteln, an die Hochschule zu kommen. denn 
Universitiits-Studium 
Reichswehrticrarzt. 

Kin dritter, der iibrigens der beste Turner in seiner 


ohne geht es nicht e¢inmal als 


Klasse ist, will trotzdem einen geistigen Beruf wiihlen 
und zwar soll es Philologie sein. 
Flieger werden, Fr 
zwar noch nicht, ob er Konstrukteur, Segelilieger oder 
Motorflieger werden will, auf alle Fille aber trachtet 
er in der Technik unterzukommen. 

Der Musiker der Klasse will auf dic Musikhochschule, 
Geht das nicht, so will er in eine Kapelle eintreten,. 

Kin Beamtensohn schwankt noch zwischen Auswiirtigen 
Amt und Lagerfiihrer in einem Arbeitslager. 


Wieder ein anderer will Weiss 


Das Interesse fiir das Arbeitslager itberhaupt ist ein 
geteiltes. Manche sehen es als Abwechslung an, andere 
wieder als notwendiges Uebel. Finer will nach 
Arbeitsdienst zu seinem Onkel nach Spanien, ein anderer 
will als Kaufmann ins Ausland, ein dritter hat Bezie- 
hungen zur Schwerindustrie und will es dort versuchen, 
ein vierter will etwas praktisch-wissenschaftliches und 
studiert Zahntechnik. Aber andere wieder zucken mit 
den Schultern und lehnen es ab, Pline zu machen. 

Yon der Politik wollen sie nichts wissen, diese Jungen. 
Sie sind sehr niichtern und praktisch und hassen die 
Phrase. So kann man feststellen, dass der Jahrgang 


= 


dem 


1934 mit mehr Zweifel als Hoffnung in cin Leben hinaus- 
tritt, das sorgenvoll und triibe ist. 

Wenn man bedenkt, dass dies die Bliite der Nation 
Schicksal dem Geldbeutel der Eltern 


ist, vom oder 
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bevorzugt, dann kann man erst ermessen, welche 
Gefiihle jene Jungen haben miissen, die schon mit 
14 Jahren ins Leben geschleudert werden und fiir die 
keine Beziehungen und keine Berufungen sorgen. Die 
Millionenarmee arbeitsloser Jugendlicher, die von Tag 
zu Tag wiichst und eines Tages marschieren wird, 


Wohin ? 
Communication 
Broadcasting in America 


[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.]} 

Sir,—Until recently radio has been one form of entertain- 
ment in America that has escaped derogatory criticism. Even 
now, if one were to use the daily American Press as a criterion 
for judgement, the radio would stand out as the one public 
amusement that is, apparently, faultless. Now and then, of 
course, some tormented radio writer may chafe a bit after he 
has listened to the same radio joke repeated a dozen times in 
a week, or heard a dozen jazz bands playing away at the same 
tune. But most of the time his editorial comments wil! bear 
out the popularized assumption that the radio is a Modern 
Miracle, and, like all miracles, above suspicion. Both the 
radio and the daily Press have utilized this supernatural 
attribute: the radio by selling itself to the highest bidder, 
regardless of the quality of programme he may propose ; the 
Press by refraining from any intelligent criticism of this 
Modern Miracle. 

The abuse that newspaper critics will heap on the heads of 
Hollywood and Broadway producers is notoriously prolific. 
Seldom, however, do they ever have an unkind word for the 
radio or its individual programmes. And for obvious reasons. 
Since the radio is monopolized by national advertisers who 
determine, almost entirely, what sort of fare shall be dished out 
to the American public, the critics dare not speak their own 
minds, but confine their comments to extravagant praise and 
tied, for these same national 
advertisers who sponsor radio programmes make up the back- 
Without their support 
many a newspaper would face bankruptey. A more unfor- 
situation still lies in the fact that a 
mumber of large radio stations are owned and operated by 


trivial gossip. Their hands are 


bone of most American newspapers. 
tunate aspect of the 
daily newspapers which copy the exploitation methods of 
other stations as closely as possible. 

would that the 
magazines should assume the responsibility of publishing 
adequate radio Only recently, 
magazine editors come around to that point of view. A 
writer in the February number of Forum points out that 
although radio advertisers may be excellent 
they are totally unfit for the delicate task of selecting good 


In these circumstances it seem logical 


criticism. however, have 


business men. 


radio programmes ; then, for good measure, he adds : fadio 
advertising in this country is at a point where it is possible to 
clarify anything, deny everything, and prove nothing.” In 
last month’s issue of the American Spectator an article satirizes 
radio’s clumsy way of hacking up musical compositions, 
decomposing them, in order to squeeze them into definite time 
limits. Another March Mercury 
reveals the inane kind of censorship exercised over the radio 
—censorship that makes the utterance of such 
*damn” and ™ hell” a legal misdemeanour, punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, yet permits political and commercial 
propaganda, with little basis of authenticity, to be broadcast 
without any interference. 

Pertinent as such articles are, they appear too spasmodic- 
ally to be effectual, and are written in a fever of abuse—an 
attitude that will never succeed in laying the foundation for 
sound radio criticism. Obviously, criticism cannot be always 
denunciatory ; eventually it must present some standard of 
values. The only standard of value critics have used is that 
set by Great Britain; yet. in doing so, they have expressed 
the conviction that to attain to it is too much to hope for. 
In Great Britain the radio is criticized as casually and intel- 
ligently as is the theatre or the latest book, and the radio 
reviewer need make no apologies for the programmes he is 
covering. In the United States such radio criticism is not 
only deadened by the generally inferior types of programmes 


writer in the American 


words as 
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that go on the air, but also by the fact that every radio set in 
the United States is made its own publicity agent. As soon 
as a layman buys a radio he automatically exposes himself 
to a continual flow of panegyrics, eulogizing everything from 
“the programme that is about to follow” to the tooth- 
powder manufactured by the sponsor of that programme, 
It is this state of affairs that makes radio reviewing seem a 
superfluous art. 

From this it is not to be supposed that all radio programmes 
deserve a place in the junk-heap. Several excellent pro- 
grammes have been broadcast in recent years. But, in most 
instances, they were not planned specifically for the benefit 
of the public, but were the accidental results of competition. 
When, for example, the Chesterfield Cigarette Company engaged 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, under the brilliant 
direction of Leopold Stokowski, to play fifteen minutes of 
concert music every evening, the American Tobacco Company 
bought out the rights of the Metropolitan Opera presentations 
sung on Saturday afternoons. This week the newspapers 
carry the news that Stokowski and his orchestra are to be 
dropped ** because they are too serious.” It will only be a 
matter of time for the American Tobacco Co. to do the same 
with the Metropolitan Opera, and the competition for ‘* novel ”’ 
programmes will resume its mad pace, 

From the point of view of education and culture, very little 
has been accomplished by the radio. ‘* Giving the public 
what it wants’ has been the obsession of most radio adver- 
tisers. Accepting their point of view, the impression one 
gathers is that the public clamours and begs for repetitious 
jazz bands, mawkish dramas, and stale jokes. It is true that 
on Saturdays and Sundays the radio listener has ample oppor- 
tunity to listen to excellent musical broadcasts—unspoiled 
by advertising braggadocio. However, by the time the week- 
end comes around, the average radio fan, stupefied by a five- 
day injection of advertising slogans and poor music, is in no 
frame of mind to listen to programmes which, by comparison, 
seem distinctly * high-brow ” and over-serious, 

In brief, the American radio, lacking as it is in intelligent 
direction and constructive criticism, is in a bad predicament. 
Eventually it may adopt a plan of operation such as that used 
in Great Britain. But for the present the Modern Miracle 
goes on performing noisily, with all the self-confidence of a 
spoiled child.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A New York CORRESPONDENT, 


Losers 


THOSE are judged losers and fortune-flouted 
Whose flighted hopes fell down short of satisfaction : 
The killed in action, the blasted in beauty, all choosers 


Of the wrong channel for love’s seasonal spate ; 
Cheeriess some amid rock or rank forest life-long 
Laboured to hew an estate, but they died childless ; 


Those within hail of home by blizzard o’ertaken ; 

Those waking from vision with truth on tongue, struck 
dumb : 

Are deemed yet to have been transfigured in failure. 


Men mourn their beauty and promise, publish the diaries ; 
Medals are given; the graves are evergreen with pity ; 
Their fire is forwarded through the hearts of the living. 


What can we say of these, from the womb wasted, 
Whose nerve was never tested in act, who fell at the start, 
Who had no beauty to lose, born out of season ? 


Early an iron frost clamped down their flowing 

Desires. ‘They were lost at once: they failed and died in 
the whirling 

Snow bewildered, homeless from first to last. 


Frightened we stop our ears to the truth they are telling 
Who toil to remain alive, whose children start from sleep 
Weeping into a day worse than nightmares, 


Splendour of cities they built cannot ennoble 
The barely liviag, ambitious for bread alone. Pity 
Stains not her robe with these and their despairs. 

C. Day Lewis, 


A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, MARCH 16th 
7:30 British Rule in Africa: Science and Health (speaker not 
announced) . 
7.30 Students’ Songs : 
Voice Chorus .. : 
7:30 “ The Dream of Gerontius ”: E ‘Igar’ s Oratorio performed 
by the Leeds Philharmonic Society .. 
The Hero—ttalian farce in a Paris setting, produced by iy 
Lance Sieveking 
B.B.C. Chamber Concert : Elena ‘Gerhardt and Antoni 
Sala. Lieder by Brahms, Schumann and Wolf oe 
Enquiry into the Unknown—some first-hand accounts of 
fire-walking, by first-hand witnesses 4 es 
SATURDAY, MARCH men 
5 The Musical Switchback : Philip Thornton. 
from Java, Bengal, Central Africa, &c. hs € 
Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race : Commentary from 
the launch ‘ Magician’ by J. D. M. Snagge , 
England ». Scotland Rugby Match: Commentary from 
Twickenham by Capt. W akelam 
Mr. Pewter Works it Out: A. P. Herbert . 
The Week in Scotland : William Law SE 
Concert relayed from Dartington Hall, ‘Totnes : Jelly 
d’Aranyi and Adila Fachiri (violins), E thel Hobday (piano), 
Programme includes Brahms’ Hungarian Dances .. 
Seven Days’ Hard: Beverley Nichols . 
St. Patrick’s Night— Programme ot Irish Music and 
Humour. W. B. Yeats will speak his own poetry 
SUNDAY, MARCH 18th 
Ideas—the Scientific Study of Human Behaviour: Pro- 
fessor Leonard Russell ee 
Bach Church Cantata No. 182 
Thou welcome ” 
Pillars of the English ‘Church—G. 
Carpenter, Master of the Temple. oe ce 
Chamber Music: Trio de la Cour de Belgique. Trios by 
Schubert and César Franck by a famous Belgian ensemble 
Pianoforte Recital : Leonard Isaacs .. ae oc i 
Presbyterian Service from the Studio: Rev. Foster Franklin 
of Kilmacolm .. ae ve ne ai of = 
Service from St. Martin’s Parish Church, Birmingham: 
Canon Guy Rogers .. oe oe oe ee ee 
MONDAY, MARCH 19th 
Living in Cumberland : Wilfrid Roberts .. 
Machines and Men: L. du Garde Peach—to schools 
The Zoo Man during the Children’s Hour... 
Boyhood in Industry—Bootmaking : George H. C “he me nan, 
who began as an eyeletting boy at 2s. 6d. a week. 
New Books: Ian Parsons. 
Economics in a Changing W orld: S. King- Hall . 
Modern Industry and “eos Character from the point 
of view of a social worker: J. J. Mallon of Toynbee Hall \, 
The Sea Gull: Tchehov—with a strong cast LR ae 
The Far East—Japan is Changing: a C Correspondent from 
Tokyo .. os a on Me ar ee oo N 
TUESDAY, MARCH 20th 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society’s Concert—* Elijah”: 
Mendelssohn’s Oratorio, cond. Sir Thomas Beecham .. NR, 
The Worker in Industry: William Elger, J.P., Secretary 
of the Scottish Trades Union Congress... : » ome 
Whither Britain ?: Mr. Lloyd George ‘ eh 
Serenade: Birmingham Philharmonic String Orchestra, 
cond. Johan Hock... ae .- MR 
The Sea-Gull : Tchehov— repeat performance oe se ee 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH aust 
Round Europe: Cicely Heathon— a brilliant observer .. 
Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, cond. Sir Dan Godfrey. 
Marjorie Hayward (violin). Bach, Bruckner and a new 
work by Barclay Wilson 
Children’s Books, Old and Nei w, teviewed by Ann ‘Bridge, 
author of Pekin Picnic . 
The Theatre : James Agate . i, 
The City of London—Insurance and Investment: Professcr 
T. E. Gregory. 
B.B.C. Sy mphony Concert : B.B.C. Sy mphony Orchestra, 
cond. Sir Henry Wood, Adolf Busch (violin). Programme 
includes Elgar’s Concerto in B minor and Bax Symphony 
OCT . «2 oe ° we 
Whither Hogsnorton ? 2: Gillie Potter 
Married Women in Industry— a discussion : 


Stuart Robertson .and the Wireless Male 


Comic songs 


“King of Heaven, be 


A. Selwyn; Rev. $C 


" Mabel France 
and William Hughes .. mae ae we .. MR 


Light: Sir William Bragg, O. M. a We oe 
THURSDAY, MARCH 22nd 
10.45 The Week in Westminster: R. Bernays, M.P. 
5.15 The Waterways of England—Adventures of Plymouth 
Sound : L. du Garde Peach . 
7.30 Industrial Britain : Professor John Hiltoa on friction in 
the human bearings .. 
7-30 sec Pension Fund Concert : 
Thomas Beecham : ee 
8.25 Readings from his own poems : W. H. Auden oe 
g.20 Foreign Affairs: Vernon Bartlett .. ee 
T‘oundations of Music (6.30 N.). 
March 16th. Franz Lieder : 
March roth, 2oth, 21st, 22nd. 
String Quartet. 


Hallé Orchestra, cond. Sir 


John Armstrong. 


Beethoven’s String Quartets : Kutchet 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“foyefor Love.” By William Congreve. At Sadlet’s Wells 
Tare is in the possession of a friend of mine a cartoon 
whieh should be reprinted in all editions of Congreve. The 
«ene is a study, with the sombre accoutrements of 1850, 
Two men, embodiments of the dark vigilance of mid- Victorian 
scholarship, are sitting at a mahogany table ; on it are stacked 
volumes of Restoration plays, arranged in three piles. In 
one are the works of Wycherley, Etherege, Sedley and Mrs. 
Aphra Behn, already disposed of and docketted ** Satirist” ; 
in the second, the plays of Sir John Vanbrugh, with the 
inscription * .\ worthy man, the architect of Blenheim ” ; 
in front of the two scholars in a third pile, editions of The 
Old Bachelor, The Way of the World, and Love for Love, tumbled 
in the disarray of reference and search. The door of the 
study is open, and a third man stands on the threshold. He 
enquires What the scholars are doing. They reply: “ We 
are trying to find Congreve’s moral sense.” 

The quest has been a long, but never a fruitful one. The 
considerations that imposed it are not obscure. To render 
fit for general consumption an author whose attitude is 
disapproved of, it is only necessary to certify that his seeming 
indecencies were Conceived satirically and in the interests of 
virtue, that he erected his ninepins only to lay them low. 
Thus have been exorcized most of the wanton spirits of the 
Restoration. The futility of applying the process to Congreve 
is illustrated by Hazlitt’s remark: “ We forget Congreve’s 
characters, and only remember what they say ; we remember 
Wyeherley’s characters, and the incidents they meet with, 
just as if they were real, and forget what they say, com- 
paratively speaking.’ The * indecency ” of a set of charac- 
ters, in the light of a given code, can only be tested by their 
reactions to a set of circumstances, and the attitude of theér 
creator can only be deduced from those reactions. We 
cannot deduce it from their speech alone. When the charac- 
tersof'a play have, as have those in Love for Love, no significant 
actions to perform, when they live in the memory only through 
the quality of their speech, we have no impression of their 
response to circumstances by which we can judge the moral 
attitude of their author. We cannot judge it from their 
speech, we can decide only whether what they have said is 
amusing, and whether it is, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
To the present writer, the speech in Love for 
Love seems both. But one can whitewash Congreve by calling 
him a satirist, only if it can be established that he put the 
words he did into his characters’ mouths with the intention 
of repelling or of boring his audience. 

One might, it is true, build a case for boredom on the plot 
Its exposition is perfect, within the conven- 


* indecent.” 


of Love jor Love. 
tions that Congreve inherited from his predecessors, but its 
substance is trivial and absurd. To obtain money to pay his 
debts, Valentine Legend contracts with his father, Sir 
Sampson, to sign a bond making over his right of inheritance 
to his younger brother Ben, for whom Sir Sampson has 
arranged a match with an awkward rustic, Miss Prue. Valen- 
tine is in love with Angelica, who possesses an adequate fortune 
Realizing that he will have no chance of gaining 
her if he has no money, Valentine tries to persuade his father 
to acquit him of his obligation ; when he fails, he pretends 
ind inability to sign the deed of conveyance. 
Angelica intervenes, persuades Sir Sampson to propose to her 


of her own, 


madness 


and, under the pretence of accepting him, obtains possession 
of Valentine's bond. When Valentine hears that she is going 
to marry his father, he reveals that his madness is feigned and 
Whereupon Angelica tears 
The comedy 
Few morals 


agrees to sign the conveyance. 
up the bond, and declares her love for Valentine. 
of the play is intricated with a series of farces. 


can be drawn from the antics of their protagonists. If 
Wycherley mirrored only a_ section of his epoch, the 
fragment that Congreve painted is barely visible: his 


awareness of his contemporaries did not impose the responsi- 
bilities either of the satirist or of the social historian. His 
first object was to entertain, and his instruments were a 
flashing wit and a prose style which in point and coneision, 
In allusiveness and accent, is unmatched in the rest of English 
dramatic literature. 


The present revival is a brilliant one. Mr. Tyrone Guthrie 
has not loitered to wreathe fantastic garlands by the way, and 
his production is vigorous and natural throughout. Mr. 
Charles Laughton’s Tattle is a glib and ruttish prattler, a 
porcelain monster in whom oafishness and coquetry are mixed. 
Mr. Dennis Arundell is a sleek and scheming Scanda!, and Mr. 
Morland Graham a faithfully peevish Foresight. Miss Elsa 
Lanchester made an amusing hoyden of Miss Prue, and Miss 
Flora Robson and Miss Athene Seyler did all that can be done 
with Mrs. Foresight and Mrs. Frail. Mr. Sam Livesey played 
Sir Sampson with sonorous grandeur, and his two sons played 
Sir Sampson's sons with a nicely tempered lack of filial respect. 
No better production has been seen at the Old Vic or at 
Sadler's Wells this season, 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


* Antony and Cleopatra.” 


By William Shakespeare. The 
Marlowe Society. 


At the Festival Theatre, Cambridge 

THE production of Antony and Cleopatra at Cambridge this 
week is not unworthy of the society and producer that gave 
us King Lear in 1929 and Hamlet in 1932; and that is praise 
indeed. 
stage these forty-two kaleidoscopic scenes. 
of a corpse-laden and fitfully revolving Bosworth Field at 
this same Festival Theatre not so long ago. But the Marlowe 
Society made a virtue of the necessity that drove them for 
this year to that theatre. They did not use the revolving 
stage; but here on the spacious steps before the curtain 
there was room for these Romans to pace at their ease, while 
behind it a few blocks skilfully lit made up all the scenery 
that was required for Actium or Alexandria or a galley. 


To the casual reader it seemed a hopeless task to 


Visions arose 


There was one major innovation: the women’s parts 
were taken by girls; and it should be said immediately 
that the chance of finding an undergraduate capable of 
taking the part of Cleopatra was in any case infinitesimal. 
This great responsibility fell to a Newnhamite, and the 
result left one rather in doubt. Not for any fault of her 
In isolation it was a most gallant achievement ; she 
intelligence. Her one 


own. 
looked well and acted with great 
fault was a tendency to fall, in the tenser passages, into a 
rather monotonous ringing tone of voice, which marred the 
essential effect of “ infinite variety,” and from which she 
could only escape by a difficult, self-conscious effort. She 
was best. perhaps, in the last scene, with a capital Clown to 
play up to her. And it may well be doubted whether Cam- 
bridge could have found. in any year, a more adequate 
Cleopatra of either sex. She was hampered by a cold in the 
head, by clothes which were striking but awkward, and by 
a certain disinclination of Antony to be anything approaching 
a strumpet’s fool. And here we touch the kernel of the 
whole matter. There was not a complete contact between 
the careful psychological study given by this accomplished 
actress and the spontaneous gusto of the undergraduates 
around her. 

Antony was a splendid figure, bravely clad, blessed with 
a fine, if not highly flexible. voice, and speaking his lines 
after the high Marlowe fashion. Cesar was perfectly cast and 
acted admirably—cold but not too callous at the beginning, 
hypocritical but not altogether insincere at the end. 
barbus also was good. In his account of Cleopatra on the 
Cydnus he was still Enobarbus, rather puzzled with himself, 
not a mere mouthpiece for poeticized Plutarch. 


Eno- 


But perhaps the most striking feature of this production 
was the way in which the minor characters made scene after 
scene come to life. There was searcely a dull moment. 
The Astrologer, with his impressive voice and unearthly 
appearance, giggled over by the delightful Iras and Charmian ; 
Lepidus, endowed by nature with as Roman a face as any 
bust in the Capitoline Museum, upon which appeared from 
time to time a smile of unbelievable inanity : Menas, whose 
vivid scene with Sextus followed a most amusing carouse, 
Octavia, Eros, the Clown —all these, and 
made valuable contributions. The costumes, designed by 


many others, 


a member of the society, were highlv imaginative and in the 
main effective, 


Pvrrick WILKINSON, 
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The Cinema 
“October.” Shown by the London Film Society 


Tue best silent film I ever saw was, I think, Pudovkin’s 
The End of St. Petersburg. Eisenstein’s October belongs to 
the same period ; it was commissioned as part of the Tenth 
Anniversary Celebrations in 1927 of the October Revolution. 
But it is nowhere near the artistic level of the finest products 
of that period, and indeed hardly asks to be judged as screen 
drama, The Film Society’s programme speaks of its 
* attempt to use the resources of the cinema for what would 
in the graphic arts be called a cartoon or a caricature.” 
ut a good cartoon is terse and concentrated ; October is 
sprawling and diffuse, requiring over two-and-a-half hours 
for the showing of its thirteen reels. 

However, the programme is certainly right in describing 
the film’s spirit as not at all realistic, but ‘* sharply political 
and even polemical.” Eisenstein has set out to sketch the 
course of events in St. Petersburg from the abdication of 
the Tsar in February, 1917, down to the seizure of power 
by the Soviet Congress in the following October. His aim 
is to show that the Bolsheviks were the only party with a 
realistic grasp of revolutionary technique, and that the 
other revolutionists were either bourgeois at heart, or— 
like the Mensheviks—woolly-witted gasbags. No oppor- 
tunity is lost of pouring scorn on the Kerensky government, 
und a savage portrayal of Kerensky himself is contrasted 
with glimpses of Lenin, master of himself and the storm. 

There are graphic episodes—particularly a fine sequence 
showing the raising of a bridge in order to cut off the workers’ 
quarter of St. Petersburg from the rest of the city—but the 
symbolic use of statues and facial types is often repetitive 
and mostly rather crude. At times one feels that the film 
imust have been meant originally for showing mainly to 
audiences of illiterate peasants. 

However, October has at least considerable historic interest, 
and the London Film Society must be congratulated on 
having managed to prepare and show this full-length print 
complete with English captions and Edmund Meisel’s music. 
A shortened version, called Ten Days That Shook the World, 
was exhibited in Germany and America a few years ago, 
but the original, I believe, has never before been seen outside 
Russia. Any provincial film society which would like to 
show the film to its members should apply for a loan of the 
London Film Society’s copy without delay. 


“Unfinished Symphony.” At the Curzon Cinema 


One effect of the Hitler régime in Germany has been an 
exodus of Jewish film-workers to Vienna, and the Austrian 
film industry is enjoying a sudden revival. Unfinished 
Symphony—chosen by the Marquis of Casa Maury to 
inaugurate the modernistic little theatre he has built in 
Mayfair—is probably a product of this revival; its decora- 
tive style and romantic atmosphere, characteristic of the best 
period of the German cinema, are a refreshing contrast to 
the harsh efficiency of Hollywood. 

The story is legendary, but—save for its regrettable Ave 
Maria ending—it may not be altogether false to the spirit 
of Schubert’s music. It associates the composition of his 
B minor Symphony with his hopeless passion for a daughter 
of Count Johann Esterhazy—a passion hinted at by 
several of his biographers, though historical evidence 
for it seems to be weak. Schubert in the film is a little 
too shy and delicate—not quite convivial enough—but he 
is an attractive figure, and the other characters are all well 
cast and wellacted. The film has, too, one rare and important 
merit : a musical quality pervades the story and its human 
relationships, and is not felt only during the musical inter- 
ludes. These, however, are varied, effective, and very 
well rendered ; and there are delightful glimpses of Hungarian 
landscape—spacious plains and sunny cornfields. 


GENERALLY RELEASED NEXT WEEK. 


Morning Glory.—\Watharine Hepburn as a stage-struck girl 
in the theatre-world of New York. Starts well; later episodes 
are strained and inconclusive. 

CuarLtes Davy, 
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Art 


Porcelain and Rococo 


CONTINUING what is now becoming an important tradition 
Sir Philip Sassoon has again lent his house in Park Lane for 
an exhibition in aid of the Royal Northern Hospital, This 
year the theme is Porcelain, and the exhibition is planned on 
the ambitious scheme of showing the whole development of 
porcelain in all countries and in all ages up to the end of the 
eighteenth century. But if the programme was audacious 
the organizers of the exhibition have fulfilled it splendidly, 
owing to the extraordinary gencrosity with which private 
owners have lent their fragile and priceless treasures, 

As is only right in such an exhibition, the section devoted 
to Chinese porcelain is the most important. This includes an 
entire case of Chun Yao bowls and dishes lent by Mr. Eumor. 
fopoulos. This magnificent group of the most luxurious of all 
wares of the Sung dynasty includes four specimens of the rare 
but characteristic bulb bowl with purple glaze flecked with 
grey. Later Chinese porcelain is also worthily represented in 
all its stages, including its phase of rendering European motifs, 
So there is a case of plates and bowls in which not only ar 
scenes from Don Quixote, the Bible and La Fontaine repr. 
sented, but there is even an attempt to imitate the European 
technique, particularly that of majolica. 

The first impression which one receives on moving from the 
early Chinese to the European porcelain is of the intense vul- 
garity of the West compared with the East. It is true that 
some of the later and more elaborate Chinese wares entirely 
abandon the modesty and restraint of the early period, but 
they never approach the full-blooded blatancy of such English 
pieces as the dinner service made at Worcester for William IV 
when Duke of Clarence (275). On the other hand, the 
porcelain figures made in England and on the Continent 

uring the eighteenth century were far from being vulgar. 

‘he cases of Chelsea and Dresden are among the most 

attractive things in the present exhibition, and one can only 
regret that among all the German factories Nymphenburg 
should be so inadequately represented. 

These German porcelain figures are in many ways the 
quintessence of the cightcenth century, or at any rate of that 
part of the eighteenth century which is covered by the term 
Rococo. Not only are they themselves the perfect ex 
pression of that elegance and delicacy of touch, of that 
defiant lightness which we love to attribute to the eighteenth 
century, but it is impossible to dissociate them from the par- 
ticular kind of room which the German princelings built to 
house them. The value which they attached to their col- 
lections is shown by the fact that the rooms in which they 
were kept were almost always decorated with greater care 
and luxury than any others in the palace, At Ansbach, for 
instance, the little room which houses the priceless ¢ lection 
of Meissen and Berlin groups is decorated with nine mirror 
whose gilt Rococo frames throw off little stands on which 
the groups are perched. The connexion between Chinoiseries 
and Rococo appears in the porcelain room of the Munich 
Residenz, one of the purest masterpieces of the Rococo, 
which, like the Ansbach room, has mirrors covering almost 
all its wall surface. Above and between these mirrors ate 
little ledges, all carved with the most refined workmanship, 
and supporting a collection of rather ordinary blue and white 
Chinese porcelain. Here the architect, Cuvilliés, has merely 
used the porcelain collection as a stepping-off point for the 
creation of an almost unparalleled decorative scheme, built 
up round the porcelain but possessing a far more permanett 
value than it. But the porcelain room was not a feature 
confined to Germany, and perhaps the most remarkable 
example of it occurs in Spain, in the palace of Aranjuez, where 
there is a room in which the entire walls and ceiling at 
covered with porcelain in which is set a series of big mirrors 
The flat wall surfaces are covered with sheets of porcelail 
from which fantastically designed trees and groups of Chines 
figures stand out in relief and in full colours, while the ceiling 
is decorated with birds and flowers in the same manner. This 
scheme was produced by the Retiro factory for Charles iil, 
and is the last word in the co-operation between porcelail 
manufacture and interior decoration, 



































































Antivony BLUNT. 
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Countty Life 


The Country Mill ; c 

Time was when every largish parish had its mill. The 
mills are still there, derelict or used as store-houses or turned 
into residences. Only a few are working now. Up to the 
War, an occasional wind-mill was still grinding barley or 
crushing cats. By now they must all have been given up. 
Here and there a water-mill is still making flour, but even 
of the few that have survived the greater part are used 
only for grinding meal. In old days the country mill was 
pread, and life, to the parish. ‘The automatic roller system of 
nilling requiring power beyond the capacity of streams and 
requiring, too, a heavy capital outlay and ample labour supply, 
took the milling industry to the large towns. Then, within a 
few years, cheap ocean transport and the building of railways 
from the coast into the middle of America and of Russia 
prought about a further migration of the milling industry 
from the towns to the ports, notably Liverpool and Hull. 
Importation of cheap wheat meant laying down the centre 
and west of England to grass. Every circumstance com- 
bined, some fifty years ago, to ruin the small mill. And, for 
the most part, circumstance had its way. 

* * * * 

At the present moment, unexpectedly, the country mill 
shows signs of renewed vitality. There is a dispersion of 
population going on which raises the distribution costs of 
the port miller, Government assistance has brought the 
wheat acreage back to its immediately post-War level. 
Internal organization and Government support is increasing 
the number of pigs. Poultry-keeping is becoming a major 
part of the farm economy. The country mill, with increasing 
numbers about it both of human beings and of domestic 
animals, finds itself with work to do. The movement of 
the milling industry from the ports back to the parish is; 
as yet, only in its merest beginning. It is symptomatic 
of the redressing of the balance of the new but already 
dilapidated world of Victorian urbanization by calling in 
the old world of local town-and-country mutuality. It will 
show probably not in the clapping of the mill-wheel but in 
the hum of the dynamo. It is the principle, not the mechan- 
ism, which is important. Mills at work once again all over 
the country will be a welcome sight to everyone. 

* * * ** 
The Fruit Crop 

The Ministry of Agriculture reports for orchard and for 
small fruit an increase in acreage of 1 per cent. in 1933 over 
1932, The increases in orchards were confined to Kent 
and to the Mid-Western counties; elsewhere there were 
decreases in acreage. Small fruit, too, shows a tendency 
towards concentration, in this case in the Eastern counties. 
The increase is gratifying. Fruit culture demands money 
and labour, and they are what are needed on the land, It 
gradually becomes apparent that home agriculture is tending 
towards the production of those crops requiring intensive 
cultivation, and is leaving to new and sparsely settled countries 
those crops which can be got cheapest by unintensive large- 
scale or machine-farming. We can produce at least the 
greater part of what we consume in fruit, vegetables, eggs, 
bacon and dairy-produce. All of these commodities require 
intensive cultivation and make for more workers and more 
wealth on the land. Corn-growing and hkeef-feeding require 
little labour, and can be carried out more cheaply abroad. 
Fruit, poultry and pigs may yet revive the small-holding. 
And the tendency towards concentration of these industries 
will lead to more efficient production and marketing. 

* * X* * 
Another Cobbett Book 

William Cobbett was aware of his greatness and intended 
to publish his autobiography. He had got together a good 
deal of material, and selected the title, The Progress of a 
Ploughboy to a Seat in Parliament. Under this title the life 
is now edited by Mr. William Reitzel, and published by 
Faber and Faber, at 7s. 6d. Cobbett’s other many writings, 
particularly the Register, the Rural Rides, Advice to Young Men 
and Porcupine, provided all that was required by the editor 
to fill out Cobbett’s life. Cobbett was obstinate and uncom- 
promising. He battered down his opponent, and, on 
some occasions when battering failed, he retreated with- 





out much dignity. He lived in an age of revolution, 
and raged at a complacent, traditional way of govern- 
ment which was out-dated. He was-a great patriot who 
wanted every one to be free and well-fed. He could not 
deliberate issues ; he must act on impulsive decisions. Still, 
when he realized he had been wrong, his candour was equal 
to admitting it. His was a voice which, crying in the 
wilderness, drove out of hearing the very people he most 
wanted to attract. But he wrote English with the directness, 
vigour and colour of a Bunyan. 
* * * * 

One feels that this book is the real Cobbett. In his own 
elaborate explanations and excuses he condemns himself. 
But he reveals, too, his essential honesty, his courage and his 
large devotion to the improvement of the poor and oppressed. 
Cobbett means to most of us the Rural Rides. It is salutary 
to be made to realize by this autobiography that a great part 
of his writing was directly political. He realized that his 
real enemy was the Industrial Revolution, and that the still 
unsolved problem involved in it, then in the making, was the 
destruction of the peasantry. He would have been more 
effective had he stood on this solid ground and not rushed out 
to tilt at every ineptitude of a doomed system of government. 

* * * * 
Treasure in Cheddar 

Cheddar caves, after about a century of exploration, stil] 
yield up their treasure in ornaments of gold, but chiefly, 
judging by the number of hikers, motor-cars and charabancs, 
in coin of this present realm. The caves are delightful, what 
one expects in England, tidy, small, comfortable for inspection 
and not overbearing in magnificence. Architecturally, 
Cheddar itself has not very prettily digested its post-War 
influx of visitors. Fortunately, the National Trust has saved 
the Gorge for us, the true treasure of Cheddar. Dropping 
down gradually from the Mendips into a shallow rocky valley, 
the Gorge narrows, deepens, and winds more and more sud- 
denly until, just before emerging into the green plain of 
Somerset, there are successive grandeurs of cliff scenery. It 
is a climax cunningly devised, and one then should turn at 
once into the caves, with sense of adventure on edge. 

* * * * 
Underwood Industries 

A sparse untidy patch of woodland with a tangled under- 
growth of oak, spindle wood, guelder, ash and hazel, perhaps 
with thorn and elm among the edges of it, presents little 
prospect of profit to the casual passer-by. It looks to be 
no more than a roosting-place for the starlings which stream 
in at dusk from every direction and, even when daylight has 
gone, keep up a busy chattering. It wiil probably contain 
a fox’s earth, perhaps house a colony of badgers, and its 
margins will be full of rabbit burrows. Yet there is profit 
for the countryman in this apparent waste. By March 
ditches have been cleaned and hedges laid. The general 
labourer on the farm is now least urgently employed. He 
may be doing repairs to buildings, implements and gates, 
and helping fogger and shepherd. If the farmer has a copse 
on his land, he may put his men to work on it. 

* * * * 

Sometimes, pending gardening, dung-spreading and hoeing, 
a man will leave his employer and set up on his own as a 
small capitalist, purchasing an acre or so of underwoods fit 
Here he will work all day long, with bill-hook 
He needs, besides, only a roll of wire and a 
strong pair of gloves. Thus equipped, he will turn every 
twig of undergrowth either to cash or to use. When he has 
finished, what had been a tangle of underwoods will be 
sorted out and tied at the copse’s edge into neat bundles 
of firing, faggots, pea-sticks, bean-sticks, rick-pegs and 
folding stakes. Of firing there will be little, as most timber 
too big to make a folding stake for sheep-hurdles is counted 
a tree and outside the contract. Straight and smooth growth, 
hazel for example, is preferred for rick-pegs, pea-sticks and 
bean-sticks, the latter selected from the longest and strongest 
Anything else, except thorn, will make a faggot. 


for cutting. 
and slasher. 


branches. 


A few blows with the bill-hook reduces the outspread fan ot 
oak or elm to a slim, manageable bundle. 
FRANK PREWETY?, 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most suitable length is that of one of our 


** News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym.-—Ed, Tur SPECTATor, 


THE MIDDLE-CLASS UNEMPLOYED 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Str,—The three articles which have recently appeared in 
The Spectator, on the subject of middle-class unemployment, 
inevitably raise the question of the most practical method of 
dealing with this problem. Taking an analogy from manual 
unemployment, the first thing which springs to mind is a form 
of unemployment insurance, where there are three alterna- 
tives before us. 

First, a system of State insurance similar to that already 
in operation whereby both the employer and the employee 
contribute, while the State makes up the rest of the premium. 
This, however, has several drawbacks, which can be briefly 
summarized as follows. In the first place, many unemployed 
executives—by executives I mean men in important adminis- 
trative position—today have themselves been employers, 
and employers who wished to take advantage of such a scheme 
would be forced to pay a double share for themselves in 
addition to a single share for their executive employees. With 
the growth of the Limited Liability Company, which is the 
collective employer of individual employees, this would be 
eliminated. The second great objection is the proportionately 
far higher premiums which would be required to insure a 
benefit in any way commensurate with the requirements of 
executive men and their families, which would thus involve the 
country and individual businesses in expenses as great, if not 
greater, than those of the present unemployment insurance 
system, in spite of the fact that the class dealt with would be 
numerically smaller, A further disadvantage would be the 
compulsion necessary to make such a scheme workable, com- 
pulsion which would inevitably be resented by a class of men 
and women still eminently individualistic and independent. 

Another suggestion which has been put forward is of 
similar nature to the present compulsory health insurance, 
whereby executives would be compelled by law to insure 
ugainst unemployment through an approved society. This 
would obviously require the co-operation of the large insurance 
companies, who, in the writer's experience, have not so far 
shown a very favourable reaction to the idea of unemploy- 
ment insurance for executive men, The chief objection on 
the part of the insurance companies appears to be that, like 
sickness, unemployment is hard to prove. It also involves 
psychological factors beyond the control of the insurance 
companies. A Means Test of an invidious nature would be 
necessary and the whole idea would be fraught with un- 
certainty and prejudice. 

The second idea is that of a voluntary scheme to be or- 
ganized by some central representative institution such as the 
British Executive Employment Society (which has already 
been mentioned in the columns of The Spectator) based on a 
contribution from employees graded according to their salary 
with a fixed contribution for employers. Such a scheme might 
or might not have the support of the Government. It would 
be popular by reason of being independent and lacking all 
form of compulsion. It could be worked either by means of 
the large insurance companies or in spite of them, though there 
is no doubt that if once the idea became popular the insurance 
companies would be willing to take it up. 

The third method whereby the problem can be dealt with, 
and that by which it is being dealt with most effectively at 
the moment, is that of individual insurance and_ pension 
schemes within business organizations themselves. Nearly 
all the large corporations in this country, and certainly all 
those with progressive men and ideas behind them, such as 
the Imperial Chemical Industries, Unilever, &c., have adopted 
such schemes. Jn most cases the idea of a pension pre- 
dominates, thus dealing with Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s point in 
The Spectator of March 2nd, but the idea of unemployment is 
creeping in. The great advantage of such schemes is the con- 
centration provided by the unit, which at the same time must 
of necessity employ a fairly large executive staff to make 
such a system practicable, A very good example of such an 


insurance scheme is to be found in the Bank of England and 
in several other prominent banks. Smaller businesses cannot 
afford to indulge in schemes which almost become inevitable 
to the larger combines and trust companies. Pension schemes 
of various sorts occur in a number of large organizations, byt 
they do not include executives. 

The increase of systems which include this category woulq 
go some way to remove the pressing necessity of a central 
comprehensive scheme. Such an increase, however, would 
still be bound to leave the executives of small businesses yp. 
patered for, and would moreover make any scheme by which 
they could be dealt with very much more difficult to establish, 

In conclusion, the writer would like to stress the value of a 
scheme to be worked through a central, representative, and 
independent organization such as the British Executiye 
Employment Society, a committee of which is at present 
drawing up a policy with the co-operation of one or two of 
the largest Insurance Companies. Suggestions, especially 
from acknowledged experts, would be extremely valuable, and 
all who are interested in this problem are asked to communi- 
vate with the Society at its offices at 133 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1.—I am, Sir, &e., RONALD OGDEN, 


THE ROPE TRICK 

[Zo the Editor of Tux Specraror.]} 
Sir,—This letter is no more than a supplement to Lieutenant. 
Colonel Elliot’s comprehensive article on the Indian Rope 
Trick, The trick is not, even by repute, supposed to be ex. 
clusively Indian, Professor Middleton told me many years 
ago—as he also told Lord Conway of Allington (Episodes ina 
Varied Life: by Lord Conway of Allington, p. 254)—that he 
had himself seen the trick in Morocco, Professor Giles, in a 
letter which appeared in The Times on February 10th, 1919, 
described the trick as being legendarily not only Indian, but 
Chinese. It is easy to find people who speak freely about the 
performance of the trick, but it is difficult to find people who 
have been competent eye-wiltnesses of its performance, | 
have myself travelled with two sea-captains who _ professed 
to have seen the trick ; but they had seen it—if at all—in 
their boyhood, and their testimony to its actual performance 
must at the best be regarded as unsatisfactory. 

I asked Lord Curzon once, when he was Viceroy of India, 
if he would kindly arrange for the performance of the trick; 
but it was not performed, and I think he did not suceced in 
finding anybody who could perform if. Mr, Maskelyne, 
with whom I corresponded about the Rope Trick some years 
ago, did not believe in it. He insisted that the conjurer, who 
professed to perform the trick, always arrived at midday, 
and always stationed himself between the sun and his audience, 
knowing that, as nobody can look full upon the sun at midday 
in India, nobody would be able to observe what he did or 
how he did it. Houdini, whose description of the trick goes 
in some details beyond its ordinarily alleged features, ex 
pressed the clear opinion that the trick did not take place. 
There is said to be some photographic evidence, such as Lord 
Frederie Hamilton, in his book, Here, There and Everywhere, 
relates, on the authority of Colonel Barnard, that, whatever 
the spectators of the Rope Trick believe themselves to have 
seen, no magical trick has been actually performed. 

In all the circumstances the testimony of individual eyes 
witnesses to the reality of the trick, even if the testimony were 
freely adducible, would be inconclusive. But if a number of 
persons, who are credible witnesses, should agree in declaring 
that they had seen the trick, the question would arise whether 
their so-called experience was the result of mesmerism ot 
hypnotism or of some other mysterious influence which is 
known in the East but not in the West. 


I think I am right in saying that the project’ of exhibiting 
the Rope Trick at the Wembley Exhibition was raised, but it 
was given up, probably, if Mr. Maskelyne was right, because 
the sun in England would not be sufficiently powerful to pre 
vent or obscure the vision of the spectators. : 
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For the present, then, it seems wise to acquiesce 

ieutenant-Colonel Elliot’s conclusion that ‘the Rope 

n done, and never will be done.”—I am, 
J. E. C. Weiipon. 


in L 
Trick never has bee 
sir, &e., 
. The Dell, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.] 

ng reference to the * Rope trick” it may interest 
Col Elliot and your readers that the great Shankaracharya 
, his commentary on the Vedanta Sutras (Sutra 17, end) 


in his ; 
makes distinct reference to it. He says “... even as the 
illusory juggler who climbs up the rope and disappears 


differs from the real juggler who stands upon the ground.” 
We have therefore high authority more than 1,000 years old 
not only for the trick but for its explanation. ‘There was 
not much in his day that Shankaracharya did not know. 
Those who know India very intimately would be loth to 
agree that mass suggestion is not capable of producing this 
miracle to the satisfaction of a crowd.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
Nottingham. Ricuarp A, Hick.ine. 


THE DIVERSION OF LEGACIES 

[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
Six,—Sir Archibald Sinclair has signally failed to answer a 
simple question. In my former letter I set forth the facts 
with regard to a valuable group of bursaries in Banffshire 
which the Educational Endowments Commissioners propose 
to seize and dissipate on irrelevant and trifling purposes. I 
asked Sir Archibald whether he regarded this proposal as in 
accordance with the Parliamentary injunction to the 
Commissioners to have regard to the founders’ intention and 
the interest of the Jocality. 

Sir Archibald evades the challenge. He takes refuge in 
gencral considerations which appear to him to justify the 
appointment of a Commission on Endowments. But it is not 
the need for a Commission that is in question : it is the policy 
that the Commission have chosen to adopt. The charge 
against them is twofold : that they have recklessly interfered 
in cases Where no interference is necessary ; and that they 
have flagrantly disregarded the injunction laid down in the 
Act under which they exercise their powers. These things 
have happened not in one case only but again and again all 
over Scotland. Hence the intensity and width of the indig- 
nation which Sie Archibald finds it so hard to understand ; 
hence also the absolute necessity, as Sir Robert Horne has 
recently said, that the powers which the Commissioners have 
so abused should be brought to an end by Parliament when 
opportunity offers in December.—I am, Sir, &e., 

W. Dovcias Simpson. 

The Chaplains’? Court, The Chanonry, Old Aberdeen. 


| 7'0 the Editor of Ture Specravor.]} 

Sir,—Sir Archibald Sinclair’s rejoinder does not disprove, 
but rather serves to emphasize the two points I endeavoured 
to make, viz.: (1) that no legislation exists to compel local 
authorities to make good the loss in bursaries when endowment 
funds are diverted to other purposes; and (2) that some 
authorities are anxious to curtail existing facilities. 

It is true that every local authority has in operation a 
scheme of bursaries approved by the Education Department. 
The authorities, in framing their schemes, and the Department, 
in approving them, must of necessity have acted with due 
regard to the endowment funds of the area. The question, 
therefore, seems pertinent--has the Department made any 
move to call for amended, and more generous, schemes from 
those areas where endowment funds have been diverted 
from dursaries to other uses ? 

‘Sir Archibald’s figures are somewhat misleading. Four 
and a half per cent. may be the flat rate which represents 
the cut in bursaries all over Scotland, but does not show the 
difference between generous and parsimonious authorities. 
Actually I have knowledge of one area where, in December, 
1931, without warning, bursaries from public funds were cut 
by 12} per cent., but—and this is a crucial point—bursaries 
from endowment funds were left intact because the authority 
in question had no power to tamper with them. Need one 
won ler at the reluctance to exchange the security and com- 
parative independence of the endowment fund for the hazard 
of the local authority’s whims ? 





A comparison between cuts in teachers’ salaries and cuts 
in bursaries is illusory, Teachers are vocal: bursars are 
not. No cut has wiped out any single teacher's salary : 
many a sorely-needed bursary has been sacrificed on the 
altar of economy. 

The attempt of Banffshire to substitute loans for bursaries 
has not succeeded. It has been rejected on legal grounds, 
but rejected with so’ much sympathy that one is left with 
the uneasy feeling that the movement, though scotched, is 
not killed.—I am, Sir, &c., J. MATHEWSON MILNE. 

Academy House, Nairn, Scotland. 


COPYRIGHT MUSIC 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 

Sir,—-There is an objection to the method of collection of the 
composer's fee by the Performing Right Society which your 
correspondent, Lord Elmley, has overlooked. Up and down 
the country there are village halls, the majority of which are 
probably vested in voluntary trustees. I am myself a trustee 
of three at this moment. We have been in the habit of allow- 
ing the use of these halls for social and charitable purposes in 
the past, including concerts. We are now told that in so doing 
we are rendering ourselves liable to an action at the hands of 
what is apparently a self-constituted body, unless we conform 
to its demands, which include, infer alia, an annual return of 
the performances which have been held in our hall at which 
any song or composition of which they may happen to hold 
the copyright has been »erformed. 

Not for a moment do I grudge the composer his fee, nor do T 
question his right to combine to secure it, but it is surely 
against the infringer that he should proceed, and not throw 
the onus of collecting his fee upon the shoulders of a third 
party who is simply performing a gratuitous public service 
and has little or no opportunity of knowing what music is 
performed in the hall of which he is a trustee, and still less 
whether it happens to come within the repertoire of the 
Performing Right Society. 

Life is quite strenuous enough in these days without saddling 
voluntary public service with such additional burdens.— 
1 am, Sir, &e., Hvucu Goopacre. 

Ullesthorpe Court, near Rugby. 


YOUTH AND AUTHORITY 
{Vo the Editor of Tne Specraror.| 

Sirn,—The Oxford University Labour Party would like to 
make clear its attitude to the recent expulsion of students 
and imposition of a censorship at the London School of 
Seonomics. We regard these two matters as distinct. First, 
we protest emphatically against the imposition of a general 
censorship on all publications sold within the school. Besides 
being out of all proportion as a measure against a single 
passage in a student paper, it amounts to an open admission 
that the London School of Economies is no longer a place 
where free discussion is allowed but only discussion that the 
Director personally holds to be desirable. Such a standard 
by which to judge what is admissible in discussion seems to 
us absurd and indefensible in an English University. 

students. We cannot, of 
‘an against a 


the expulsion of 
course, protest against such action as we 
general censorship in all circumstances whatever; but in 
the present circumstances we have no hesitation in demanding 
the reinstatement of the two expelled students. For appar- 
ently they have been punished, not for anything they wrote 
but for continuing to sell a particular paper in defiance of 
a suddenly enforced censorship. It appears that the object. 
of their punishment is to enforce a ban that should never 
have been imposed ; and that they are being victimized not 
for violence or disorder but for defending the right of 
freedom of expression. 

If their punishment is also because of the nature of 
anything they wrote, then it is equally indefensible ; for if 
what was published was a libel, English law is not without 
remedies against libel.. The use of executive action against 
students whose defence was not public but only their con- 
demnation, will hardly persuade the outside world that 
what they wrote was an offence against the law and not 
merely an offence in the interested view of Sir William 


Secondly, 
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Beveridge. If it was not-a libel it should not have been just as President Roosevelt has swept: aside the defeatists oj 
punished. Wall Street ?—-I am, Sir, &c., KENNETH BELL, 
We are not competent to judge ee the action of the 85 North Gate, N.W. 8. 
authorities was a violation of the rights of the Students’ ‘: 
Union; but in any case the calculated disregard of this A 
body is unwise, and reveals the dangerous attitude that SAFE MILK FOR THE SCHOOLS if 
students are at a University not primarily for their own- [To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] . 
good but for the undisclosed ends of the authorities, very Si,—In_ his very carefully reasoned letter Dr. Kitching 
possibly out of all sympathy with them. comes to the conclusion that the only way to get healthy 
The remission of sentence against three of the students. children and healthy cows is to supply pasteurized Cente 
may seem a concession ; but there seems to be no difference milk. With this- conclusion I am in agreement. I should 
between the cases of those that were condemned and those merely suggest replacing the words “ Certified milk ” by “ milk 
that were reinstated. It looks very much as if this con- from tuberculin-tested herds,” so as to avoid the necessity, 
cession was an admission of an indefensible position, and at incumbent on producers of Certified milk, of bottling the milk 
the same time an attempt to give way in detail to maintain on the farm, : Milk produced under licence from tuberculin. 
what is bound to become a very dangerous precedent if it tested herds and subsequently pasteurized would furnish ys 
is allowed to go unchallenged. with a clean, safe milk at a price that should not exceed that 
It is for this reason that the Committee of the Oxford — of ordinary pasteurized milk by more than 2d. a quart. This 
University Graduates’ Labour Party wishes to express itself should be the best milk on the market and should receive the 
very clearly against the action of the authorities of the unhesitating support of the medical profession. At present 
london School, and to associate itself with the protest neither Certified nor Grade A_ tuberculin-tested milk js 
telegraphed by M. Henri Barbusse to these authorities.— allowed by law to be pasteurized and sold as such. Altera. 
I am, Sir, &c., P. C. GoRDON WALKER tion of the Milk Designations Order to permit of the pasteuriza. 
(for the Committee of the Oxford University tion of this type of milk should, I venture to suggest, do more 
Christ Church, Oxford. Labour Party). to stimulate the building up of healthy herds than any other ; 
single measure. In the meantime, the alternatives ar — ae 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN GERMANY Grade A Pasteurized and Pasteurized air here saab : wt 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.| London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, ve 
Sir,—Mr. Greenwood in The Spectator of March 2nd quotes Keppel Street, W.C. 1. = 
the official German unemployment figures, ruling out all ye 
question as to their accuracy on the grounds that they are 
scenes by an approximately corresponding rise in the THE CUCKOO’S SECRET the ¢ 
employment figures of the Health Insurance offices. ‘There [To the Editor of Tr: Srecraror.| bees 
are various tests to which such figures can be put, and  Str,—I have read with interest the letter from your corre- oct Uy 
investigation does not bear him out. spondent, Captain Bernard Acworth. I notice that he ied 
In January, 1933, there were 6,073,000 unemployed, as dmits he is not a field observer; if he had been, he could § - 
against 4,059,055 in the following December—an improve- ever have made the amazing suggestion that the egg which (1) 7 
ment of 2,014,000. The official Health Insurance figures produces the young cuckoo is laid by the foster-mother! - 
for employment in the same months are January : 11,847,211; And who are the * world-famed ornithologists ” who support f (ae | 
December: 13,287,238. The improvement here is one of such a theory ? 2 se 
1,800,000 only, but the discrepancy might well be accounted I am a strong supporter of Mr. Chance’s statement that pre 
for by differences in the method of computing employed cuckoos always lay their eggs direct into the nest of the 4 
and unemployed. fosterer. I will defy anyone to bring forward photographic per 
But these figures do not stand the test of a further check. proof that she does otherwise. I say most emphatically oad 
The official statistics show that wage rates hardly varied that no cuckoo ever has, or ever will, deposit her egg in the prove 
during 1933, and the improved employment conditions "est with her beak. } In every instance which has been of ju 
should therefore be confirmed by (a) an increased vield from carefully investigated, it has been found that it was possible 
the wage tax, (b) an increased retail trade turnover. Actually, for the cuckoo to lay direct into the nest. Many observers Fs ¢ 
as compared with the figures for the end of 1932, the former have made the statement that it was not possible, but they 
was lower in December, 1933, by just over 2 per cent., while forget that, when the cuckoo lays, the whole action is so 
the latter had not varied. rapid that she might be said to project the egg into the nest, 
This points to the conclusion that the official unemployment and by one sey onaglien —_ valid ~_ anes nos 
figures give a rather rosier picture than is justified, particu- oenmn nent he font: appanentty sevens iengaasnee: 
larly when one remembers a fact that Mr. Greenwood Competent observers have now watched the cuckoo lay 
does not mention—that many formerly active Social Demo- her egg direct into the nest of the fosterer on over 100 occasions, 
crats and Communists are known to be afraid to register at 29d the fosterers have consisted of seven different spects, 
the labour exchanges.—_I am, Sir, &c., On the other hand, the old theory of depositing the egg with 
37 Brompton Road, S.W. 3. ELIZABETH MUNROE. the beak has held good for well over 1,000 years, yet the 
amazing thing is that during the whole of that period there 
is not one authentic instance of a competent observer having 


AIR PARITY seen her do such an unnatural thing ! 


[To the Editor of Tur Srrecraror.] 
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Cuckoos are confirmed egg-thieves, and I have on several 
Sir,—Germany, we are told in the article on Air Parity, in oeeasions watched one steal an egg from a nest and fly off 
your issue of March 9th, demands either from 1,000 to 1,250 with it in her beak. It is because so many observers have 
military aircraft or an agreement between the Powers for ‘seen cuckoos carrying stolen eggs that this old theory has Sir, 
the total abolition of military machines. Here isa heaven- held good for so many years. p moth 
sent opportunity for far-seeing statesmanship on the part My films of the cuckoo, taken in conjunction with Mr. Edgar shoul 
of the British Government, To insist whole-heartedly upon Chance, prove beyond every shadow of doubt that the cuckoo * " 
and try by every means in heaven and on earth to secure Jays direct into the nest.—I am. Sir, &e., OLiver G. PIKE. . =% 
the total abolition of fighting aircraft would be, if a madness “The Bungalow, Leighton Buzzard. Bcc 
(which I deny), at any rate a divine one. Yet one bold ; these 
statesman possessed of a whole-hearted desire to make [To the Editor of Tur Sprecraror.] j If 
Surope think in terms of peace rather than of war might Sm,—May I ask Mr. Meiklejohn and Mr. Ware to excuse marr 
well plump for such a policy. Mr. Baldwin has made me, for the time being, from answering the interesting points quest 
speeches about it. Dare he go further with his own obviously | which they have raised? . Instead, may I ask if Mr. Chance Fit me 
sincere beliefs ? Have we anywhere in this country a single is willing to repeat his wonderful observations of the cuckoo. — Who 
statesman who will sweep aside the traditionalists and any in May next, armed, as I have suggested, with a gun. | Wish 
ig whose interests it may be to keep alive the war outlook If the intruding cuckoo and the lady meadow pipit are aceey 
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hoth shot directly the cuckoo alights by the nest for the first 
time, we shall discover : 

1, That the cuckoo is a male, or 

» That the cuckoo is a lady without an egg inside her, or 
4, That the egg is inside the meadow pipit, or 

4, That the egg is in the nest and in neither bird, or 

5, That the egg is-inside the lady cuckoo. 

In the first four cases my theory would be proved correct : 
in the fifth case I should be proved wrong and Mr. Edgar 
Chance would be proved in some instances correct, though, 
by a previous admission in his fascinating book, The Cuckoo's 
Secret, not in all cases. 

Should Mr. Chance be willing to stage so dramatic a sequel 
to a 3,000-year-old mystery, I should be willing to make a 
wager that my theory is correct, though I should quite 
naturally expect the ornithological and biological worlds to 
give me odds. 

I think they will consider my offer fair in view of the fact 
that it is a case, so to speak, of myself contra mundum, since 
the time of Aristotle.-I am, Sir, &c., BerNarp ACWORTH. 

22 Devereux Court, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


[To the Editor of Tux Srpecraror.] 

Sin,—Captain Bernard Acworth’s theory (which most appro- 
priately is followed in your columns by a letter entitled, 
“ Affiliation Proceedings’) is of so astounding a character 
as to merit (like most astounding suggestions) the closest 
consideration-——especially since more than the reputation of 
the female meadow pipit isat stake. Should Captain Aeworth’s 
surmise be true, the virtuous Wordsworth (although not of 
the Cockney school of poets) would assuredly have termed 
the cuckoo not ‘‘a wandering voice,” but ‘‘ a wandering 
vice”; and he might sadly have mused on Nature’s failure to 
set up in our hedgerows a court for wronged birds akin to that 
over Which Lord Merrivale, till recently, so augustly presided. 

English lawyers will stoutly maintain two points, viz. : 
(1) That a charge of this scandalous nature against the 
cuckoo and his alleged adulteresses must be strictly proved. 
(For all I know, the suggestion may ever be that the cuckoo 
is the Tarquin of the birds, in which case his alleged conduct 
takes on a criminal aspect, and demands even stricter proof). 
(2) That in such an investigation, physical violence being 
always to be deplored, Mr. Edgar Chance should certainly 
not take a gun to the cuckoo, Sentence first and trial after- 
wards is intolerable ; after the event, the cuckoo might be 
proved innocent, in which case the most frightful miscarriage 
of justice would have occurred.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. J. WENHAM. 
5 Gray's Inn Square, London, W.C. 1. 


P.S.—One important piece of evidemee does, prima facie, 
seem to support Captain Acworth’s theory. It is that collection 
of cuckoos’ eggs in the Natural History Museum with their 
extraordinarily close mimicry of the eggs of the hostess bird. 
Can it be plausibly argued for one moment that the mother 
cuckoo is able, by some swift process of imitative colouration 
in the ovarial act, to determine the colour of her eggs, so 
as (for instance) td lay a pale blue one in the nest of the 
hedge-sparrow. If so, Mills’ powerful inductive argument 
from marks of design in Nature (and using the term “ design ” 
ina double sense) is remarkably strengthened, 


MOTHERS AS MINISTERS 

[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.| 
Sir,—The arguments of Dr. Maude Royden, in favour of 
mothers as ministers, may be summarized thus : first, women 
should be allowed * to decide for themselves what they are to 
do with their lives”; secondly, the ministry is not necessarily 
“a whole-time job”; thirdly, wifehood and motherhoud are 
experiences ‘fruitful, vitalizing and rich.’ Are any of 
these arguments cogent ? 

If a congregation thinks that its woman minister who has 
married should resign, it expresses no opinion on the general 
question of her liberty to do what she likes with her own life : 
it merely says that it, for its part, does not want a minister 
We is a wife or mother. Because a woman decides that she 
Wishes to be a minister, it does not follow that a church must 
accept her as its minister ! 





As for the “ whole-time job,” the instances Dr. Royden 
gives of plurality fail to prove her plea in favour of the 
ministry being combined with wifehood and motherhood. 
Christian ministers who have also been members of Parlia- 
ment are extremely few, and the combination of these offices 
has been found to be unsatisfactory to church members and 
to constituents alike. - Ministers liberated from their churches 
for a season for special work are in a different category 
altogether from women whose ministry must be always 
hampered by wifely or maternal duties. And how long 
before and after child-birth are such women to be liberated ? 
And how frequently ? 

Certainly wifehood and motherhood are enriching experi- 
ences. But the price to be paid by a congregation for such 
enrichment of their woman minister is in many directions too 
great. The practical obstacles to a woman enjoying these 
experiences and at the same time continuing in a ministerial 
charge are prohibitive.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rospert M. 

Manse of St. John’s, Ardrossan. 


ADAMSON. 


THE LIMITS OF BIRTH-CONTROL 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.| 
Sir,—I have not noticed in this discussion any reference 
to the very important difference in the strain of self-control 
imposed on a working-class married couple and on a couple 
of the better-to-do classes. 

Your letters advocating self-control come, I imagine, 
from the latter group, but I have always felt how difficult 
it must be for a man and woman, year in and year out, who 
have so little chance of physical separation such as is possible 
in most middle-class households.—I am, Sir, &e., 

The Rectory, Halesowen. H. C. A. Coivir. 


[To the Editor of Tuk Srrcraror.]} 
Sir,—Bishop Carey’s principle of self-control appears to 
involve abstinence unless a child is wanted or there is at 
least the possibility of having one. It would be interesting 
to know what line of conduct the Bishop enjoins when for 
physiological or pathological reasons coneeption has ceased 
to be possible.—I am, Sir, &c., W. A. Brenp. 

14 Bolingbroke Grove, S.W. 11. 


HOMECROFTS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—How are the Homecrofters to pay for such things as 
doctors’ and dentists’ attentions ? In kind ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
5 Hereford Square, S.W. 7. P, P. Graves. 


B.B.C. “‘ CENSORSHIP ” 
[To the Editor of Tur Sreecraror.] 
Srr,—May I suggest to Janus that the action of the B.B.C. 
in censoring Mr. Ferrie’s talk is not on a par with the action 
of a paper supervising its contributions? A paper has a 
policy which it advances in opposition to the policy of other 
papers. The B.B.C. is a monopoly : it ought to have, and is 
supposed to have, no policy, but to represent everybody's 
opinions.—I am, Sir, &e., Bonamy Dosrfe, 


[Janus writes: An editor supervises contributions in the 
light of good taste as well as of policy. I specifically wrote, 
** personally, I should have let Mr. Ferrie have his say,” but 
if Mr. Dobrée holds (as he seems to imply) that when once 
the B.B.C. has invited anyone to speak on anything it should 
be under obligation to let him say any mortal thing he may 
choose to say, then I must definitely disagree. To do that 
would be to abdicate all responsibility.] 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Marcu 15rxn, 1834. 


The commercial affairs of the United States were becoming more 
satisfactory at the date of the last accounts, the 16th of February. 
The pressure on the money market had been partially relieved 
by loans from the banks holding the Government deposits, 
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Children and the Cinema 


By JOHN GRIERSON 


A coop deal of nonsense has been talked about the effects 
of the film on children, and the field has been anyone’s for 
the guessing. Here and there—recently in Glasgow, for 
example—simple experiments have been made to distinguish 
how far the illustrated power of the cinema can help the 
teacher in his classroom work, Other experimenters, or less, 
have hinted vaguely at the illuminative power of the cinema, 
and films are, even now, being almost too profusely used 
to provide What is termed a “ background education.”” No 
directive use of the film, however, except for simple geography 
lessons, has emerged from the welter of pedagogic enthusiasm 
and pedagogic doubt. As for the larger relations and 
influences of the film in the theatre without, no considered 
attempt has been made in England to evaluate them, 

It is with these social problems of everyday concern that 
the Englishman generally ‘ hunches”? and the American 
investigates. Pursuing the teutonically laborious, and some- 
times ill-ventilated methods peculiar to American sociology, 
these books provide a first solid basis for judgement. The 
studies under review are only half of the number undertaken 
by the Payne Trust. The separate analysis, of “ motion 
pictures and the social attitudes of children,” by Ruth 
Peterson and L. L. Thurstone, Dr. Blumer’s account of 
** movies and conduct,” and the Cressey-Thurstone description 
of film influences on the East Side of New York, provide 
additional valuable material. Together, they dig out the 
facts about the movies; they say of what emotional appeals 
our films are composed ; they indicate the observed effects 
not only on the knowledge but on the conduct of children ; 
and, within the limits of their questionnaire and autobio- 
graphical method, they do the job thoroughly. Hence- 
forward it will be pleasantly difficult for professional Holly- 
wood whitewashers like Mr. Will Hays to speak as on one 
celebrated occasion he spoke to the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. ‘ This industry,” he said sententiously, ‘* must 
have toward that sacred thing, the mind of a child, toward 
that clean virgin thing, the: unmarked slate, the same care 
about the impressions made upon it as the best clergyman 
and the most inspired teacher of youth.” 

Not important to the terms of film influence, but as 
indicating the extent of the influence for good or evil, are 
Dr. Dale’s figures on movie attendance. No than 
37 per cent. of America’s weekly audience of seventy-seven 
millions are children and adolescents; and of the 37 per 
cent., eleven and a half millions, or one-sixth of the entire 
available population, are under fourteen, But Dr. Dale's 
most important work is his analysis of the content of 
fifteen hundred movies, for in this we reach the meat 
of the matter. His categories of content are crime, sex, 
love, mystery, war, history, children, travel and geo- 
graphy, animals, comedy and social problems; and 
curious are the proportions of their appeal for a 37 per 
eent. audience of children and adolescents: 82 per cent. 
deal with crime, sex and love; and it is perhaps the best 
of all answers to cinema’s claim for an ‘ unshackled screen ”’ 


less 





Our Movie-Made Children. By Henry James Forman 
(Macmillan, 10s. 6d.)—-Emotional Responses of Children 
to the Motion-Picture Situation. By W. S. Dysinger and 
Christian A. Ruckmick ; and Motion Pictures and Standards 
of Morality. By Charles C. Peters. (Macmilan, 8s. 6d.)—-— 
‘The Content of Motion Pictures and Children’s Attendance 
at Motion Pictures. By Edgar Dale. (Macmillan. 8s. 61.) 

—How to Appreciate Motion Pictures. By Edgar 
Dale. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.)——Motion Pictures and Youth. 
By W. W. Charters; and Getting Ideas from the Movies. 
By P. W. Holaday and George D. Stoddard. (Macmillan, 
63.) 


















that 45 per cent. deal with crime and violence. As Dr, Dale 
very graveiy reports, “ the screen is proportionately robbed 
of beauty, idealism, and imaginative charm.” Very certainly 
it is; for in further analysis he tells us that out of 1; 
pictures taken at random there were 59 in which murdey 
and homicides were either attempted or committed. Seventy. 
one deaths by violence occur in 54 of the pictures. The hers 
is responsible for 20 per cent. of this wholesale murder, 4 
figure much more alarming than the 40 per cent. done ty 
death by the villain. Only one murder—and we must lx 
grateful for these small mercies—is permitted the heroine, 
In the same batch we have a fine selection of 36 hold-up, 
21 kidnappings, and altogether 406 crimes are committed 
and 46 attempted in a single blossoming of 115. pictur 
* chosen at random.” Dr, Dale provides some illuminating 
data on the still more important matter of what happens 
to the films’ criminals, Of 57 criminals, 24 were punished by 
extra-legal methods, in 17 cases punishment was primarily ace 
dental, and 15 criminals went wholly unpunished, 

An analysis of the occupations of these sanctified figures of 
the new mythology provides another useful indication of 
the over-all influence of the film; 33 per cent. of the heroes, 
44 per cent. of the heroines, 54 per cent. of the villains, and 
63 per cent. of the vampires are either wealthy or ultra wealthy. 
Of the leading characters only a miserable 10 per cent. are 
poor, though the principal occupational classification is “ no 
occupation at all.” The next grouping, with 90 characters 
for 115 pictures, is ‘ commercial”; the next two groups, 
with 80 characters each, are “ occupation unknown” and 
*jllegal occupation.” Common labour does not appear, 
The habits of this feckless people are sufficiently reflected in 
the 883 * goals” of conduct set out by Dr. Dale—and the 
43 per cent. inclusion of bedroom scenes. First and casily 
foremost is the pursuit by male of female. Next in order 
of Hollywood merit come ‘* marriage for love,”’ ** professional 
success,” “happiness of the loved one,’’ ‘ revenge,” and 
* happiness of friend.” 

Of less importance perhaps is the Woladay-Stoddarl 
analysis of how much the children remember. They give a 
retention figure of 70°, in comparison with adults, and 
demonstrate that the retention increases rather than dimi- 
nishes during the weeks following the exhibition of a film, 
They are principally concerned with the retention of informa: 
tion, and the creation and retention of attitudes is obviously 
a more solid matter. The real head of the work comes with 
the Thurstone-Peterson measurement of the changes of 
attitude effected by certain selected films, and the Peter 
comparison of social attitudes on the screen with those nor: 
mally approved by a representative body of spectators, It 
is easy to believe, as Dr. Rueckmick demonstrates, that children 
are not capable of *‘ adult discount ’? in watching the mor 
highly coloured episodes, and that they are frequently the 
victims of ‘ emotional possession.” Emotional possession 
may not, however, be quite so dangerous as we at present 
fashionably believe. It is another matter when racial prejudice 
is demonstrably increased by the showing of such films as The 
Birth of a Nation, It is another matter, too, when one finds 
the weight of sanction which the cinema’s all-pervading part 
in the public life gives it, reflected in a general tendency t 
imitate the doubtful manners, and more doubtful preoccupa 
tions, of the stars. On the whole there is sufficient evident 
to warrant a final and damaging conclusion that at the ages 
when the power of example is at its height, the example st 
is generally a trivial and often an evil one. The cinema's 
almost exclusive pursuit of personal ends and private pleasures 
represents something more than a dereliction of public duty. 
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Killing No Murder 


to be Good ; The Village Wooing ; On the Rocks. 


le 
Too Tre (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


By Bernard Shaw. 
Tur most curious thing about Mr. Shaw's new volume of 
plays and prefaces is its discrepancies, both in ideas and in 
literary form. No wonder dramatic critics are puzzled by 
his plays. Too True To Be Good, which ostensibly deals 
with the collapse of any directive idea in the modern world, 
turns out from the preface to be a play about the dreadful 
misery of being rich : On The Rov s, which anybody who saw 
it must have thought a witty si’ .re on government, seriously 
destructive as all good satire is, we are told to look upon as 
an essay in defence of mass-murder, or political elimination 
(liquidation, as they say in Russia). The prefaces, like all 
those of Mr. Shaw, are beautifully written, they contain 
much sound criticism of the present dispensation ; they also 
show with alarming clarity the stage to which Mr. Shaw has 
yot; they reveal, as well, what can only be regarded as a 
wilful confusion of mind, if we put aside the untenable pro- 
position that Mr. Shaw does not understand how human beings 
behave. 

Let us accept Mr. Shaw’s contention that ‘ liquidation ’ 
on a large scale occurs in a democratic Capitalist State by 
means of the gradual starvation of the unemployed. The 
argument then goes that if liquidation is to oceur, and it always 
does, and must occur, then those who are responsible for it 
should boldly accept the responsibility, and carry it out 
sanely and cleanly by means of anaesthetics or machine guns, 
as they do, we are to gather, in Russia. Before discussing 
the principle behind this, we can note the first discrepancy : 
on Mr. Shaw's own showing, liquidation is carried out in 
Russia by means of starvation just as, by hypothesis, it is 
eartied out here. Now for the principle. The people who 
govern in the interests of the State should be allowed to 
despatch anybody who interferes with the proper running of 
the State, who refuses to accept the new morality. The 
question Mr. Shaw does not fate is, who are * the State” ? 
As Lenin remarked, ** At bottom, the question of control is 
really the question : Who is it that exercises control? That 
isto say, What class controls, and what class is controlled ? ” 
Precisely : but one would say, pace Lenin, that the question 
is, not what social or economic class, but what class of mind ? 
Well, when Mr. Shaw’s revolution comes about, it will be the 
class of mind that is prepared to shoot, a class of mind which, 
ifnot inspired by hatred, forgets in its worship of **the State” 
that * the State *’ is, after all composed of individuals. But, 
apart from this, what body of men is good enough to be 
trusted with unlimited power to kill? Mr. Shaw tells us 
plainly, * only a thoroughly Communist Government respons- 
ible to the whole community.” O sancta simpliciias!) And 
are not those thousands, even perhaps millions, who are to be 
killed, also part of “the whole community”? And will 
hatred never creep in? Ah, but Mr. Shaw says, “ The 
Australian gunman pots the aboriginal native to satisfy his 


> 


personal antipathy to a black man with uncut hair. But 
nobody in the French Revolution had this feeling about 


Lavoisier, nor can any German Nazi have felt that way about 
Einstein.” The statement takes one’s breath away. Why 
do “ Aryans” want to exterminate Jews ? Why does the 
mob hate the man of intellect ? Simply because they 
are different. And then, as a further inconsistency, Mr, 
Shaw has quoted “* Hates any man the thing he would not 
kill?” and adds “ said Shylock naively.” Perhaps Mr. Shaw 
would think it equally naive to ask, * Kills any man the thing 
he does not hate ? ’’—unless, of course, he wants to eat it. 
And further, Mr. Shaw seems to think that men who kill 
wholesale will retain all their integrity ; at least, when it suits 
him he says he thinks so. Unlimited power of life and death 
isbound to change a man, No man can order wholesale cold- 
blooded executions and remain what he was before. The 
whole moral seale is altered. The odd thing is that in another 
context Mr. Shaw understands this perfectly well. ** Do you 
suppose,” Aubrey asks in T'00 True To Be Good, ** that a man 
who will commit murder for political ends will hesitate to 
commit theft for personal ends?” But then, according to 
Mr. Shaw, in the new State the rulers will be kept morally 
straight by the force of free criticism. There is a passionate 
Plea for toleration, for freedom of criticism, in the preface to 


On The Rocks. 





As though dictatorship and freedom of criti- 
cism were compatible! Any dictator (and if a man who can 
murder wholesale is not a dictator, who is ?) must crush hostile 
opinion in case it should crystallize into action, But then 
again, according to Mr. Shaw, only the silly Englishman 
imagines that he can act as he thinks if his thought is contrary 
to that of “the State.” Yet suppose these nonconformists in 
thought amount to several millions. Is it really to the benefit 
of humanity that they should be ** liquidated ” in the interest 
of a doctrinaire “* State” ? Humanity! What is that com- 
pared with “the State’ ? Is it possible that Mr. Shaw is at 
heart a hard-bitten Tory, who longs above all for “ efficiency,” 
for the strong hand in India? Shall we soon see him dancing 
a minuet with Lord Lloyd ? 

Mr. Shaw sees no need for a man to act according to his 
beliefs if the established order is hostile to them, Indeed, it 
is absurd to do so, Karl Marx, who believed in the nationaliza- 
tion of land, did not send the rent of his villa to the English 
exchequer : Mr, Shaw does not surrender the riches he cares 
for so little to Mr, Chamberlain. Yet one wonders whether a 
group of people who, firm in the faith, living on the £300 a 
year Mr, Shaw has declared to be the reasonable income, 
might not bring about a revolution in thought, and so in life, 
as effectively as a violent upheaval, An ounce of example is 
worth a ton of precept. Suppose twenty rich men should 
pension off their dependants and live in this way, would not 
the sincerity of their conviction make a profound impression ? 
It might alter the whole face of society. 

Yet whatever Mr. Shaw says, he is always worth reading : 
his constructive ideas may not hold water, but one cannot 
afford to ignore his brilliant destructive criticism, which ought 
to disturb every thinking man who does not already agree with 
him on the major points. His plays would have more effect if he 
would only respect the intelligence of his audience a little more : 
crude farce is not a necessary solvent for his ideas. The first 
act of Too True To Be Good is an insult to any audience, and 
the joke “Medea! Medea!” * It isn’t an idea,” is unfor- 
givable ; the young people in On The Rocks are hopelessly out 
of date. But then there is the superb phrasing of the great 
tirades : who could better ‘* Determinism is gone, shattered, 
buried with a thousand dead religions, evaporated with the 
clouds of a million forgotten winters. The science I pinned 
my faith to is bankrupt: its tales were more foolish than all 
the miracles of the priests, its cruelties more horrible than all 
the atrocities of the Inquisitors *” ? There has been no such 
master of stage prose since Congreve. 

Bonamy Dosrér, 


The Chinese Way 


Their History and Culture. 
(Macmillan. 30s.) 


The Chinese : Kenneth 


Seott Latourette. 2 Vols. 


By 


I~ dedicating this scholarly and comprehensive work to the 
memory of his teacher, Frederick Wells Williams, Professor 
Latourette has performed a graceful and deserving act of 
filial piety. Born in China, the son of a distinguished sino- 
logue, Samuel Wells Williams, the younger man helped his 
father in the final revision of his monumental book, The 
Middle Kingdom, for many years the standard classic on 
Chinese History and Culture. Others had laboured in the 
same field before him, notably the great Jesuit Fathers, J. de 
Mailla, du Haida, Anthony Gaubil, to name a few; the Abbé 
Grosier, and later an English pioneer, Sir John Davis. And 
now, regretfully and finally, we may consign Samuel Wells 
Williams to his honoured resting-place on the shelf. Some 
premonition of a similar fate seems to have occurred to his 
very modest successor, Speaking of his own contribution, 
he says: 

“ Even at its best it cannot hope to be the standard for many 
decades. New studies, both by Chinese and by Occidentals, will 
quickly make great portions of it obsolete.” 

Those of us who stand on the bank and watch the tide surging 
under the Chinese bridge will realize the truth of this. Already 
since June, 1933, when the author signed his Preface, famous 
explorers like Sir Aurel Stein and Sven Hedin have in- 
creased our knowledge of an Empire whose ultimate achieve- 


ments the desert winds have laid in dust. Dr. Henry Hart 


has published his anthology of Chinese Poetry and brought 
And 


names and reputations unknown in the West to light, 
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there are native scholars like Wang Tsang Pao, who has 
written profoundly on the position of women in Chinese Society, 
and Dr. Yu-lan Fung, whose recent book on Chuang Tzii’s 
philosophy helps to confirm the author’s forecast of later 
researches which may invalidate his own conclusions. That 
is inevitable ; yet he need not be apprehensive on this account, 
since no writer using the Anglo-Saxon tongue is likely to 
challenge the place he has secured for himself for many 
decades, 

In a work of this kind, which is after all a compendium of 
knowledge attained over a wide and varied area, and up to a 
fixed date, certain essential qualifications are needed. One 
thinks of Carlyle’s definition of genius—* an infinite capacity 
for taking pains,”’ then adds an unwearying patience, the will 
to suppress one’s own individual bias, accuracy and, above 
all, method. The first two are apparent in every page ; while 
anxiety for accuracy of fact and detail, so far as these are 
ascertainable in the very fluid condition of modern research, 
is carried to the verge of prudence. As regards suppression 
of individual bias, remembering that Dr. Latourette is Pro- 
fessor of Missions in Yale University, there is little to cavil at. 
He belongs-to a modern generation which no longer goes forth 
to war with “ the benighted heathen ” clad in the armour of 
an impenetrable spiritual pride. ‘* The Warfare of the Recon- 
ciliatioa,”’ as Mr. John Hoyland finely puts it, is their business, 
and there are parallels and points of contact still waiting to be 
made between the Gospel of Christ and the philosophies of 
Confucius and Lao Tzt. He might have dealt a little more 
kindly with the early Jesuits, especially Pére Joseph de 
Mailla, whose Histoire Générale de la Chine (1777-1785) was 
written in an age when reading-rooms, books of reference on 
China and dictionaries were unknown. It is chiefly in his 
summary of Lao 'T'zii and his school, however, that he is liable 
to misinterpret, falling into a rut of writers, each occupied, like 
Chuang Tzi’s tortoise, with wagging its tail in the mud. ‘Tao 
is the ancient Chinese Way of Life, common to all, but the 
disciples of Lao Tzii’s Tao did not despise education through 
reason and knowledge. On the contrary, many of them were 
deeply learned men. What they did despise was the mere 
accumulation of knowledge, so pathetically evident in the 
quarrels of scholars of every nation, anxious to show off the 
contents and furnishings of the lumber rooms they call their 
minds. Again the author stumbles over that blessed, or 
fatal, word wu wei, ** often roughly translated as ‘ inaction,’ 
but better defined as a way of ‘ doing everything by doing 
nothing.” It is not seriously to be denied that there were 
Chinese ascetics who in the name of Tao sat down and gravely 
contemplated their navels waiting for all things to be accom- 
plished. But true Taoism, the doctrine of illimitable space, 
of endless flow, and the humble patience of creative genius is 
in the lineage of China’s great creative artists, of Ssu-k‘ung 
T‘u, of Po Chi-i taking as his text ** Tao gives me this toil in 
manhood, this repose in old age, this rest in death,” of the 
great painters like Kuo Hsi, Wu Tao-tzt, who vanished into 
his own landscape, and countless others. 

Nothing could be clearer than the author’s method of 
arranging the vast material to hand, First the geography and 
natural resources of China are described. Then foilows a 
summary comprising more than half the work of the nation’s 
history from the beginning to the present. Chapters follow 
on population and on the culture and institutions of the 
country—*“ political, economic, philosophical and_ religious, 
social, aesthetic and intellectual.” The structure of Chinese 
life and its development before and after the coming of the 
European is outlined. And for the student of every phase 
and epoch there is a bibliography at the end of each chapter. 

In parting with Dr. Lat®urette we may confess to a pang 
of envy that creeps into our admiration, America holds more 
Chairs of Oriental History than we dream of in our academies, 
At least our kinsmen across the Atlantic are spared the sight 
of sinologue after sinologue wrestling, like Laocoon, in the 
coils of a Catalogue. But the author has made the best of his 
leisure for life in its fullness and variety. And it is no exag- 
geration to say that he leaves us indebted for a work stamped 
with character, profound scholarship, and balanced judge- 
ment, even if we allow his modest assertion that the student 
* will discover in the volumes little, if anything, which he 
does not know” to pass unchallenged. 


L. CRANMER-BYNG, 
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William Morris 


By Paul Bloomfield. (Arthur Barker, MN, 
By Montague Weekley. (Duckworth, ! 


William Morris. 9 
William Morris: 1834-1934. Some Appreciations, jij, 


by G. E, Roebuck for the William Morris Centenary Ce, 

— (Walthamstow Museum and Antiquarian Society, 
Witi1AmM Morris has been neglected by the general public 
in the last 25 years to such an extent that many pero, 
and bodies of light and eminence—including, dare oy 
suggest it, The Times and the B.B.C.—have even chose 
the wrong date on which to commemorate the anniversy 
of his birth. Meanwhile historians, plain men for the most 
part, and not a little puzzled by the cocksureness of ay 
critics about art, literary critics about literature, and politician 
about the verities of politics, may well go back to the wor 
of Morris himself, and ask whether any good study hy 
been made of the effect of Morris’ work in any one of hi 
many fields of activity. A study, or studies, of this kin 
would be a proper supplement to the excellent biography 
written by Dr. Mackail 35 years ago. There are, for example 
lines in Sigurd the Volsung which echo lines of Swinbum. 
and, at the same time, explain a good deal of Mr. Rudyarj 
Kipling. It would be interesting to show how, in Englang 
as in Germany, the later romantic movement tailed off into 
imperialism, and lent its glamour to a drab form of economic 
exploitation. 

Unfortunately the three books under consideration make 
little attempt to answer these questions one would lik 
answered. Mr. Weekley’s short and competent summary 
of Morris’ life and career touches one or two of the problems 
but in a slightly arid and slightly patronizing manner, The 
writers who have contributed to the symposium collected 
by Mr. Roebuck are concerned less with Morris than with 
themselves or the causes which they support. The idea of 
the symposium was a good one, and the result is interesting, 
but the collection of a score of expressions of opinion is not 
very profitable when no one writer seems to have know 
exactly what he was expected to discuss. Mr. G. D, H 
Cole has written by far the best of these pages. Mr, Shaw 
eannot even avoid the inevitable joke about the Willian 
Morris who sells motor-cars. Mr. Tomlinson. makes one 
very good point—though, by exaggeration he lays himself 
open to a vigorous criticism of fact—when he says that 
Morris’ socialism belongs to an English tradition, and that 
this English tradition is in danger of being submerged. A 
reading of Morris might well rescue a good many left-wing 
and right-wing ‘* intellectuals ’ from the sterility and Littl 
Bethelism to which they have condemned themselves. 

Mr. Bloomfield’s book is pleasant and friendly. The fashion 
of the time asks for—and receives—a few dabs of psychology 
and a few reflections on Great Men and their Passions, and 
one is inclined to doubt the value of attributing ‘ tempera 
mentvoll” qualities to Morris, or making any comparison 
between him and Tolstoi. Mr. Bloomfield allows himself 
some of the irritating tricks of style introduced by Lytton 
Strachey and used less cleverly by his successors (6g, 
laughing—* relapsing into bonhomous Haw-Haws.” Acland 
thought well of Ruskin: “ Acland highly appreciated the 
natural genius of the strange middle-class mother’s darling.” 
Burne-Jones was made a baronet. Mr. Bloomfield’s comment 
is: ‘* With women beginning to ride bicycles in bloomer 
it only needed the appearance of 'Ted’s name in the Honous 
List for the more conservative public to recognize that the 
foundations of national solidarity were being shaken.”) 

Mr. Bloomfield is at his best in his chapters on Mortis’ 
Socialism—the Socialism, one might say, of all reasonable 
men. It has been said of Morris—he said it himself—that he 
did not understand Marx; but there are pretty good sum 
maries, scattered here and there in the Socialist lectures, 
of Marx’ views, and it is much more likely that Morris hated 
tests of orthodoxy, including Socialist orthodoxy, and insisted 
on giving his own reasons for his opinions. ‘They were simp 
reasons ; so simple that one cannot, and does not want to, 
get away from them : 





William Morris. 









































































“Why in the name of patience should a carpenter be a wor 
gentleman than a lawyer? His craft is a much more useful ont, 
much harder to learn, and at the very worst, even in these days 
much pleasanter.” .. . “ I want to be able to talk to any of my 
countrymen in his own tongue. . . I also want to be able to si 
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th a person of any oceupation without a feeling of 


wi : ‘ 
at table onstraint being present between us.” 


awkwardness and ¢ 

Morris’ period of practical Socialist activity—violent 

tivity no mere paper sympathy—ended in despair of 
= diate and overwhelming change for the better. Yet he 
a made terms, as most men make terms for their comfort, 
with an ugly and cruel social order. A Dream of John Ball and 
News from Nowhere end with a sharp and stinging return to 
the present, in the one case from the physical beauty of a 
forgotten England, in the other from the peaceful company 
of a future time. ~ You cannot be of us,” so say the lovely 
figures On @ June evening of the future (one thinks of Yeats 
« Immortal, mild, proud, shadows *’)—‘* You cannot be 
of us; you belong so entirely to the unhappiness of the past 
that our happiness even would weary you.” There was no 
formula, no short cut, no noisy way leading into this country 
familiar in dreams, strange and remote in fact : 

“y pondered all these things, and how men fight and lose the 
pattle, and the thing that they fought for comes about in spite of 


their defeat, and when it comes turns out not to be what they 
meant, and other men have to fight for what they meant under 


another name.” 
kK. L. Woopwarp. 


Ibn Saud 


Lord of Arabia: Ibn Saud. An intimate study of a King. 
By Harold Armstrong. (Arthur Barker, 9s.) 

tins book, like the subject with which it deals, is a portent 
which students of affairs will do well to study soberly, for the 
wavs and the successful careers of monarchs are attracting 
renewed and respectful attention, and not only in Europe. 
The Middle Kast from the beginning of the twentieth century 
oawards suffered from governmental systems based on direct 
electorates. Today indirect election is the rule in Egypt and 
Iraq; Turkey, Persia and Arabia are respectively ruled 
autocratically by three men, Mustafa Kamal, Riza Shah and 
Ibn Saud, whilst in Cairo and Baghdad responsible politicians 
are turning away from parliamentary institutions, which have 
no existence in Palestine or Syria. 

Mr. Armstrong is no stranger to Arabia or to Turkey : his 
biography of Mustafa Kamal is fresh in our memories ; his 
earlier studies of Syria, where Arab and Turkish civilizations 
net those of Europe, have given him an insight into essentials, 
and he has visited the Hijaz. 

His methods of approach differ from those of his prede- 
cessors, notably Mr, Kenneth Williams and Mr. Philby. His 
short, staccato paragraphs resemble cinema ** shots” and, 
oceasionally, the accompanying captions, ‘Fhe book is not 
long, but it consists of seventy chapters, many of two pages ; 
it is admirably written and easily read. Ibn Saud is the 
author’s hero, and he finds little in him to criticize. his is 
not surprising, for Ibn Saud is generally regarded as the 
greatest living Eastern diplomatist and_ strategist. His 
technique has been faultless, and he has never had to rely 
upon foreign assistance, 

“T. E, Lawrence”? never knew him and never took him 
seriously ; yet Ibn Saud now rules unchallenged from sea to 
sea, and only the presence in Iraq and Palestine of the Royal 
Air Foree prevents him from bringing under one rule all the 
Arab-speaking peoples of the Peninsula. He was the stone 
that the builders of the new Arabia rejected. He has become 
the headstone of the corner, while those who relied on British 
advice and assistance are puppets, or in their graves. 

Mr. Armstrong tells, in a vivid narrative of heightening 
interest, how Ibn Saud, a penniless refugee of noble birth, 
carried his way to fame by the sword, and retained his position 
by kingly arts. Unlike Mustafa Kamal, he has never been 
guilty of cruelty: his motto has been parcere subjectis et 
debellare superbos, but the emphasis has been rather on the 
first than the last half of the line. Religion has been his 
support and the guiding principle of his supporters, but the 
latest. developments of science—motor-cars and wireless 
telegraphy—have been scarcely less valuable, and he has 

hever hesitated to use them. He was a monarch long before 
Great Britain established a Legation at Jeddah, but he is un- 
Tepresented at Geneva. His country has suffered more than 
ost from the monetary crisis in which the world has been 
plunged since 1929, but his people have suffered in silence 
and in confidence. His motto was theirs also: ‘ We know 


ourselves, and we cannot accept the leadership of others.” 
His opponents, Persians and Turks, Indians and Egyptians, 
were arrogant at the first and only Islamic Conference at 
Mecca, but they returned home without rancour, having 
learned their lesson. They could not guarantee the neutrality 
or integrity of the sacred soil of Hijaz. He alone could do 
that; because he had the power it was his duty, as well as his 
right, to exercise it. 

It is often said that autocracies have within them the seeds 
of decay : the observation is equally true of all human insti- 
tutions, but less so, perhaps, in Arabia, where climatic con- 
ditions tend, as Mr. Armstrong shows, to insure the survival 
only of the morally as well as the physically fit. Arabia is 
the great crucible of mankind : there is dross on the edges, 
but much fine metal at the centre whence Ibn Saud sprang, 
Mr. Armstrong’s book is a valuable contribution to the better 
understanding of the mainsprings of action in the Eastern 
world today. It will not be popular with those who have 
pinned their faith on the enthusiasm of Arabian experts such 
as Lawrence, Gertrude Bell and the late Dr. Hogarth, who 
one and all backed the wrong horses. It will give little 
encouragement to those who believe that we may find in quin- 
quennial elections and elected ministers a cure for Indian ills, 
but, read in conjunction with Mr. Kenneth Williams’ careful 
historical study, and Mr. Philby’s scholarly Arabia, it will 
reveal, as nothing else can, the trend of current events, the 
shape of things to come in the Middle East. In the future, as 
in the past, peace in that region lies, in the words of the Koran, 
‘in the shadow of the sword.” A. T. Wison. 


Russian Architecture 


By David Roden Buxton. 


25s.) 


Russian Mediaeval Architecture. 

(Cambridge University Press. 
Tuer sub-title of this book reads : ** With some account of the 
Transcaueasian styles and their influence in the West,” 
thereby indicating the fact that Mr. Buxton has really written 
two books which, though independent, are none the worse for 
being put together between the same covers. The first book 
contains a history of Russian architecture from about the 
eleventh to the eighteenth century, that is to say, up to the 
moment when native architecture was stifled by the too 
systematic importation of foreign architects. The second 
book is a history of the architecture of Armenia and Georgia, 
ending with a-short discussion of the possible influence which 
these styles may have had on Byzantine and Western 
European building. 

To cover so much ground in about a hundred pages is in 
itself an achievement, and to cover it so that the reader is left 
at the end with a clear picture of the development and 
characteristics of the styles discussed, is even more remarkable. 
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Mr. Buxton manages this by the extraordinary simplicity of 
his style, which seems to be designed only to convey his exact 
meaning in its clearest form. There are no ornaments to 
obscure the matter, no digressions to distract the reader ; the 
ideas follow as easily and as regularly as the lines on the page. 
And the ideas themselves are no less good than their method 
of presentation. The book exudes that particular atmosphere 
which suggests that, whatever the author may have learnt 
from the work of others has been thoroughly absorbed and 
used only as material for presenting a perfectly personal 
point of view. The fact that nearly all the plates are from 
the author’s own photographs proves that he has not taken 
his architecture at second hand, and his real enthusiasm for 
his subject is evident in every page. 

In dealing with Russian architecture Mr. Buxton considers 
Separately the different districts in -which it flourished, 
analysing the factors which made it vary from place to place. 
These factors are of all kinds—political, geographical, 
religious and structural—but among the most interesting is 
the influence of the wooden architecture of North Russia on 
the brick style of Moscow. Many details invented to solve 
the problem of building in wood were transferred to the 
brick style, where they remained as non-structural but 
decorative features. These qualities in Russian architecture 
are relevant to the question which Mr. Buxton asks in 
discussing certain types of Georgian decoration, namely: 
* Is there any abstract reason for subordinating ornament 
to structural mechanics, for making of decoration something 
integral, expressive of structure, rather than something 
extraneous which ignores it ?°’ It is pleasant and surprising 
to find at any rate an implied affirmative answer to this 
question from one who is evidently not an admirer of the 
Baroque, the style with which the non-structural view of 
ornament is generally associated. 

Mr. Buxton is no less successful in writing of Armenia 
and Georgia than of Russia, and his summary of the various 
views held about the possible influence of the architecture 
of these countries on western Europe is clear and useful. 


————— 
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We can only regret that he did not discuss further an inter 
esting influence of purely Russian architecture on that s 
the west, in the matter of the origin and spread of the bulbous 
dome. Mr. Buxton shows conclusively that this dome jx 
Russian in origin, and suggests, plausibly enough, that it 
was evolved, probably about the twelfth century, as the 
best type of dome for throwing off snow in the winter, This 
theory is to some extent confirmed by the distribution oft 
the bulbous dome in Central Europe, where it is particularly 
connected, in its pure onion form, with the Mountainoys 
districts of South Bavaria and Austria, though it was Used 
in a more decorative and less practical form all oyer the 
South of Germany and the whole of Austria. The history 
of its introduction into Central Europe is obscure, but it 
had certainly reached Munich by the early sixteenth century. 
when the towers of the Frauenkirche were given the dome 
which now cover them. In the seventeenth century. it 
became habitual and it seems impossible to attribute 1) 
anything but Russian influence churches like Kappel in the 
Upper Palatinate with its three round towers capped with 
onion domes, Maria Birnbaum with its three members covered 
with ogee domes, and, above all; Westerndorf, near Rosey. 
heim, in which the whole building of quatrefoil plan is enclosed 
under a single purely Russian bulbous dome. On the othe 
hand it looks as though the particular form of dome popular 
in Ukraine and used in the cathedral at Kiev might be , 
Central European modification of the onion borrowed back 
by the Russians, perhaps from Bohemia via Poland. 
Finally it must be said that the Cambridge University 
Press has produced the book superbly. The plates ar 
plentiful and admirably clear, and they have been chosen » 
as to illustrate directly each point made in the text, There 
are many useful diagrams and plans, two necessary maps 


and a well annotated bibliography. Antrnoxy Buvyr, 
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Joyce and “ Ulysses’ 


James Joyce and the Making of ‘‘ Ulysses.” 
(Grayson, 2s, 6d.) 


By Frank Budge, 


Iv is twelve years since the publication of Ulysses : the book is 
less misunderstood than when it first appeared, but it remains 
enough of an enigma for us to welcome anything in the nature 
ofaclue. Mr. Budgen’s study will be useful both to those who 
are beginners in Joyce and to those who are no longer noviees, 
His book begins with memories of his first meeting (in Ziirich, 
1918) with Joyce: the stranger approaching across the 
restaurant garden like “a wading heron’; a conversation 
about war poetry ; Joyce's dismissal of Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unbound as ‘the Schwiirmerei of a young Jew”; | his 
ecstasy over the German word for body, Leib—** He spoke 
of the plastic monosyllable as a sculptor speaks about a 
stone.” In the last few years we have learnt what reminis- 
cence can do for genius ; we have seen how a poem receives 
less deference than a dinner-party, how a domestic squabble 
can be made to appear more important than the inception 
of a work of art, until we almost forget that it is with 
literature, not pathology, that we have to deal. But with Mr. 
Budgen’s book there is no need for apprehension lest Jove, 
too, should be dragged from decent obscurity to become, nots 
genius, but a Man, The reminiscences are mostly to the 
point; that is to say, they are directed towards defining 
Joyvee’s attitude towards his work, illuminating his method, 
elucidating his meaning. 

Not that reminiscence forms the main body of the book : it 
is only incidental to an analysis of Ulysses and Work in Pr- 
gress. Mr. Budgen, like others before him—M. Valéry Larbaut. 
for instance, and Mr. Stuart Gilbert, to both of whoin he is 
indebted — pursues the hero through his Odyssey, pointing out 
the Homeric parallels and explaining the relation betwee! 
technique and theme, In the course of his analysis Mr. 
Budgen makes some good points; for instance, in his com 
ments on the fatherhood motive in Joyce's work. The passage 
in which Bloom, standing over the drunken Stephen, sces 4 
vision of his own dead child, has become famous as the reunion 
of Ulysses and Telemachus. But Mr. Budgen goes further. 


“Utopian Bloom,” he says, “adopts Stephen into the 


matriarchate where the male, once admitted to the socicty ol! 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 









By Sir Evelyn Wrench 


1934 


We do not like overstatement in advertising, but we think the 
consensus of opinion among those who have read Sir Evelyn 
Wrench’s book UPHILL is that it is the best autobiography 
published so far in 1934. 


SOME COMMENTS ON 


“An exhilarating —autobio- 
graphy.”—The Daily Mail. 
“An absorbing book.” 

—The British Weekly. 
“This fascinating volume.” 

—The Sunday Times. 
“As complete an epic as Jhe 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

—Jan Hay in The Landmark. 
“We commend this book .. . 
to every miserable person in 
the land and to every happy 
one.’—ArTHUR MEE in The 
Children’s Newspaper. 
“Admirable material for an 
autobiography. . 





—The Times. 
“T am so glad that he has set 
down for others to read the 
tale of what up to date must 
be one of the most remarkable 
careers of our time.’—JorN 
Bucuan in The Spectator. 
“An autobiography which will 
rank as one of the best to be 
published this year.” 
—Sheffield Telegraph. 


“Seldom, as we know, does a 
good talker write well. It is 
not so with Sir Evelyn Wrench. 
... One can imagine a reader 
who never has heard of the 
author (if such there be) tak- 
ing up this book for its charm 
alone.”—Jrish Times. 


8/6 net, 


“UPHILL” 


“One of the most interesting 
and puzzling men I have ever 
met.”—-VERNON BartLerr in 
Everyman. 
“As fascinating as any novel. 
. .’—Glasgow Herald. 
“Has some of the characteris- 
tics and the interest of a novel, 
or, to be more specific, a novel 
with a purpose.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
“Tt is a remarkable document. 
.. 2 —Great Thoughts. 
“We have come to think of 
Sir Evelyn Wrench as a Lon- 
don institution and something 
more. He is everywhere to be 
met with.”—S. kK. RatcirFre in 
The Observer. 
“You should read Uphiil. . . .” 
—Sheffield Independent. 
“One of the most fascinating 
and inspiring biographies we 
have had for some years.” 
—The Friend. 
“Uphill is more than the mun- 
dane adventures of a remark- 
able man; it is also the story 
of a soul.”"—F. Yrats-BrowNn 
in The Daily Telegraph. 
“A human document of a 
remarkable nature.” 
—East Anglian Daily Times. 





“A straightforward, frank and 
absorbing narrative.” 
—The Scotsman. 
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the female tribe, becomes father of all its children jointly with 
all other males.” Fatherhood, in fact, becomes something 
more than an individual sentiment or an individual fact. In 
Hamlet, says Stephen, ‘ Rutlandbaconsouthamptonshake- 
speare ” “was and felt himself the father of all his race” ; 
on the mystery of paternity, ‘* not on the madonna which the 
cunning Italian intellect flung to the mob of Europe the church 
is founded.” And we remember that it is a father whom 
Stephen evokes at the end of the Portrait of the Artist. 

In general, however, it is by supplementing understanding 
of the writing by personal knowledge of the writer that Mr. 
Budgen becomes most interesting. ‘* I want,” he reports 
Joyce as saying, “to give a picture of Dublin so complete 
that if the city one day suddenly disappeared from the earth 
it could be reconstructed out of my book.” And so it could. 
The extraordinary thing is, not that Joyce gives a complete 
picture of Dublin, but that he never gives a picture of any- 
where else. Dubliners, Eviles, Portrait of the Artist, Ulysses, 
and now Work in Progress—the background is always 
Dublin and its suburbs. It seems as if, on the day in 1904 
when he left Ireland for good—it was, after all, on a day 
in 1904 that, Bloom began and ended his Odyssey—he ceased 
to experience ; everything he has written since appears to 
be an elaboration of material previously assimilated. Dublin 
is to him as much an obsession as Ireland is to the Irish 
nationalist. But there is a second picture which Joyce 
wants to give. “Do you know of any complete all-round 
character presented by any writer?” he once asked Mr, 
Budgen. The answer he wanted was, of course, ‘ Ulysses” ; 
so that in Leopold Bloom we may sce his attempt to portray 
an all-round character. The Odyssey, he declared on the 


same oceasion, served him as a “ground plan” for the 
book. So much we have learnt; but who or what served 


him as a ground plan for Bloom ? Is the little Jew, a cosmo- 
politan among nationalists, the outcome of post-Dublin 
experience ? The question is interesting since it bears on the 
whole question of Joyce’s confinement to Dublin material. 
Mr. Budgen, unfortunately, does not answer it. 
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Poetry and Mountains 


Fantasia Written in an Industrial Town. 
(Cranley and Day. 6s.) 

The Valley of the Bells. By Irene Haugh. 

Poems—Group One. By G. W. M. Dunn. 

The Nettle and the Flower. 
University Press. 6s.) 

Summit and Chasm. By Herbert E. Palmer. 

North. By Stanley Snaith. 


By William Jeffrey, 

2s. 64.) 

33. 6d.) 
(Oxforg 


(Blackwell, 
(Cape. 
By Kenneth Muir, 


(Dent. 5s.) 
(Blythenhale Press, 5s.) 
THERE is very little mountain poetry in English, though 
more men break their necks in Switzerland each year, 
deliberately taking risks, than ever die of broken hearts at 
home. In recent years, there have been a few good poon, 
by Mr. William Montgomerie, Mr. Richard Eberhart, and 
Mr. Robin Fedden, and that is all. And yet to some men 
mountains become, as Wordsworth said, * the type and 
symbol of eternity,” and passion for mountaineering itself 
becomes not one among all other pass-ons, but the type ang 
symbol of them. ‘That conscious, symbolic apprehension gf 
the mountain you find in Hopkins and in Wordsworth: jg 
other poets (Shelley, and sometimes Coleridge) you find the 
huge ice-wall of nightmare or the white pyramid of dream, 
In a third type, the mountain is no more than rock and 
frozen water, and the poem is a lyric, a purely descriptiyg 
poem, depending for its merit on accuracy of delineation 
and the charm of the thing which is described. 

Finally, there is bad mountain poetry. A poct’s treatment 
of mountains might almost be made the touchstone of his 
work. When Mr. Jeffrey writes : 

* The clouds in heaven are trumpets, and Arran’s peaks arise 
And place their lips to the trumpets and rouse the echoing 


skies! 
his characteristic faults appear: he does not know precisely 
what talking about and (perhaps in consequence) his 
voice is pitched too high and he is betrayed by his rhetorie 
into —— an emotion which is not quite genuine : 


‘What foot had conquered Kamet ? Who had died 
In stoic majesty where blizzards freeze 7” 


he is 


This falsity appears throughout his work : he is moved to 
indignation by the misery of the unemployed industrial 
North, but his vision is confused : he cannot see clearly what 
is to be done, and so there is too much bluster, and too little 
conviction of any purpose : 


There’s a dream in every eye: 
” 


‘The Unemployed are marching ! 
Behold the helmet-flash of it as the files go rustling by! 


Moral and didactic poctry may sometimes achieve an 
incidental beauty : if it dogs not, it must be judged by its 
capacity to arouse our sympathy and indignation, and it 
cannot expect to discipline our feelings if its thought is 
obviously confused and incoherent. Mr. Dunn, like 
Mr. Jeffrey, feels the need to build a new world and a new 
life on the ruins of the old, but he is even more vague in his 
aspirations, dissolved in dream and moonlight as completely 
as Miss Haugh in her verbal dreams suggested by the music 
of Chopin, Ravel and Debussy. Though he talks of the 
* unscaled mountain,” Mr. Dunn does not seem passionately 
to apply himself to finding a practicable route. Even 
Mr. Muir is not yet convincing as a leader : 

* Often you'd climbed that sheer ice-paven path, 

often hewn steps in the steepest mountain-side, 

led the roped climbers to the frozen peak 

that scrapes the glittering stars. Last night, alone, 

when the merciless blizzard roared with unsheathed claws 
around the summit, you, the pioneer 

in a dozen enterprises, our sure guide, 

went out into the darkness and are lost.” 

Mr. Muir is almost at his worst in these lines : not through 
any falsity or overstatement of emotion, but because almost 
every line has one small point to irritate the careful reader, 

*aths are not sheer, “ ice-paven”’ is sham poctic, steps are 
cut in ice, not hewn in mountain-sides, a party is always 
roped for a dangerous climb, too many frozen peaks have 
scraped the glittering stars. True, the word “ glittering” 
is good: so too the sound of “ merciless” reinforces the 
sound of “blizzard”; these are Clichés which, offered one by 
one, we might accept, but here, in a heap, they become 
intolerable. 

More often, Mr. 


Muir errs not like Mr. 
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DAILY MAIL 
“A book of haunting beauty” 
PAILY EXPRESS 
“One of the most joyful books of 
the road ever written. It has a 
glorious quality ”’ 

CECIL ROBERTS (Sphere) 
“What a fresh exhilarating book 
this is” 

8/6 net 
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a book you should not miss 
ALUN LLEWELLYN’S 


CONFOUND 
THEM POLITICcs 


We are accustomed to seeing the 
cartoonist using a mirror that holds 
distortion as well as reflection. This 
is the method employed here by a 
brilliant new satirist. 

In a series of most entertaining short 
extravaganzas he pillories the follies 
of contemporary [European affairs. 
Dictators and their rainbow-shirted 
followers, heady nationalists, dis- 
armament delays, complacent com- 
mittees, and, above all, economic 
nationalism are among his targets. 
BELL 
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Jeffrey through vagueness and uncertainty of intention, 
but through too prosaic statement : 
** Communism is Capitalism, wearing a new mask 

and rigged up as an ideal. Toil is only good 

when it is a means to an end beyond itself. 

Toil for comfort’s sake is bourgeois and beastly ; 

but Toil for Toil’s sake is bolshevist and bloody.” 
The statement is too explicit, the truth is not so simple, 
and the poet, when he finds it, must speak in words and ways 
which, though literally true, awaken in ourselves echoes 
we scarcely understand, There is so much which is very 
fine and very sensible in Mr. Muir’s address to his students, 
that it is difficult to judge how much is strict poetic merit, 
how much is sympathy; but Mr. Muir is certainly not a 
negligible writer: at times he can use the rhythms, syntax 
and imagery of the poets he admires without falling into 
woodenness, and to the present reviewer, his final, more 
personal, “Invocat‘on”’ seems likely to prove an enduring 
poem, 

Mr. Palmer, on the other hand, raises difficulties of a 
different kind. He, too, is a bad mountaineer. Taken 
literally, his ‘‘Mounta’n Climb” (or its rewritten version ; 
** Advice to Some Climbers”’) is silly : 

“ Oh! tumble not into their gulphs, 

Lest your body be crumbled 

And your bones be left bleached.” 
And read non-sympathetieally, it still seems to arise from 
a cold-blooded attempt at allegory, not a passionate 
apprehension of a profound and unevaluated symbolism. 
This is curious, for Mr. Palmer is seldom guilty of mechanical 
versifying. There is a sense of compulsion in his poetry, 
even at its most truculent, which is often lacking in the 
work of men of wider sympathy and understanding. As 
he himself wrote to Roy Campbell : 

‘It’s rot you write, and yet it’s bloom and health— 
A bloody muddle rich with verbal wealth.” 

After these spiritual mountaineers and social reformers 
it is a relief, even to a fellow traveller, to turn to the plain 
descriptive verse of Mr. Snaith. The poctry of climbing 
remains to be written. Mr. Snaith, unlike Mr. Palmer, does 
not betray himself by talk of things of which he has no exact 
knowledge, but here, in ‘Chapel Stile”? and ‘“‘The Signost”’ 
and ‘‘ Kidsty Pike,’ are unpretentious lyrics, neither imagina- 
tive nor compact of subtle observation and description, which 
are nevertheless exact enough and unsentimental enough 
to recall to the reader days which he too enjoyed, going 
over from Langdale into Borrowdale or Wasdale. 

Micnart RoBeErts, 


Adventure 
Clifford Johnson. 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Pirate Junk. By 
Peter Fleming. 


With an Introduction by 


ADVENTURE, like divorce, has become a profession. Feats 
of endurance and of bravery have a market value, and all 
the arts of salesmanship are used to sell them to the public, 
It is the more refreshing, therefore, to read Mr. Johnson’s 
plain and unpretentious account of an adventure that was 
not less exciting because unaccompanied by extravagant 
publicity. He and two fellow oflicers were kidnapped by 
Chinese pirates on board their ship, the coasting steamer, 
‘Nanchang’, while she was lying near the mouth of the Liao 
Ho River and about nineteen miles from Newchwang. 
Later, they were re-kidnapped by bandits, spending alto- 
gether five months in captivity. Mr. Johnson kept a diary. 
He had to write surreptitiously, and to use any odd scraps 
of paper he could lay hands on. If the bandits caught him 
at it, he used to tell them he was writing a letter to his 
mother that he hoped one day to be able to post. 

Pirate Junk is Mr. diary. Reflecting the 
changing moods of the captives, their hopes and disappoint- 
ments ; recording each event when it happened, and without 
the embellishments that memory uses to dramatize the past, 
it gives a vivid picture not only of the suffering and privations 
of the three men concerned, but of the conditions prevailing 
in the remoter parts of the State of Manchukuo whose new 
Kemperor, once Mr. Henry Pu-yi, has lately been crowned, 
with, according to the newspapers, much pomp and ceremony. 
These conditions scarcely reilect credit on the new admin- 
boast to have brought order 
The bandits were a law 


Johnson's 


or substantiate its 
Manchuria. 


istration 


and civilization to 





=== 








unto themselves. They shot and pillaged at will; quartere 
themselves on villages like an army of occupation, punishin 
with a flogging or death anyone who refused to provide 
them with food and lodging, and, having evaded all attem, 
on the part of the authorities (who knew exactly theip 
position and strength from aerial observations) to capture 
them, only yielded up their prisoners in return for a Tansom 
the final transaction taking place within a few miles of 
Panshan. It looks as though Mr. Pu-yi will have ample Scone 
for exercising the immense authority which, to judge from 
his titles, has now been vested in him. 

Mr. Johnson's greatest achievement was the preseryiny 
of a sense of humour in circumstances calculated to make 
most people blind to the funny side of things. Howeye 
cold and hungry and tortured by lice and mosquitoes pe 
was; however hopeless prospecis of release seemed to be, it 
still made him laugh, for instance, to see one of the bandits 
* standing on the poop of the junk, high-cheekboned ; salloy, 
hook-nosed . . . on his head a black trilby hat, cocked gt 
an angle; and then my dinner jacket without a shirt, his 
naked chest bursting out of the waistcoat and round his 
neck my black tie neatly tied.” In fact this sense of humom, 
which is really tolerance, makes the bandits seem, with all 
their cruelty and beastliness, in a queer sort of way likeable, 
or at least human. When they said good-bye to their captives, 
“they gave us cigarettes and shook hands and said, why 
didn’t we join them next year and kidnap someone else? 
and that if ever they attacked a ship and found us on it, 
they wouldn’t molest us. One apologized, saying that this 
was their first year at kidnapping, but that the gang would 
be better at it next year with what they'd learnt from us,” 


The Art of Eating 


The Vicomte in the Kitchen. 
(Stanley Nott. 6s.) 





By the Vicomte de Mauduit, 


MANY, one is inclined to think too many, of the great gastro. 
nomers have fancied themselves with the pen. From Brillat- 
Savarin to Boulestin they have written: so exquisitely and 
so whimsically about the pleasures of the table that one 
often wonders whether they began as cooks and turned to 
literature, or vice versa. At any rate their prose style usually 
overpowers them in the end: as it becomes more florid, 
their ingredients grow obscurer and more costly, until finally 
the poor pursuant housewife is left boiling an egg while the 
pundits retire to the library. 

The Vicomte de Mauduit is a weleome change from this. 
He writes simply and directly, his subject is cooking not 
literature, and he has all his countrymen’s genius for making 
food sound delicious. ‘* A country,’’ wrote Samuel Butler, 
* can only deserve credit for food that it has known how to 
make nice by art.”” The Vicomte is a true artist and his 
book is admirable. 

Although many of his dishes need some time to prepare, 
they do not demand a staff of scullions standing by, an 
unlimited purse, or a family of poor relations prepared to 
eat nothing but whites (or yolks) of eggs, legs of chickens 
and scrag ends of everything. Practically all the dishes 
can be realized by a single-handed cook in a small kitchen, 
Some of the receipts are unique, having been evolved by the 
Vicomte from his own accumulated experience ; others ar 
unorthodox, notably his Boeuf a@ la mode and his Borshich 
(which he claims to have learnt in the Imperial kitchens of 
the Tsar), but a trial has proved them excellent; they have, 
besides, the great advantage of being half as costly and taking 
half as much time to prepare as the usual versions.  Inter- 
esting, too, is his insistence on the judicious use of herbs in 
cooking—they are important ingredients in every one of his 
receipts for meat, game and even fish. The English, he 
says, know nothing of herbs beyond mint with mutton, sage 
with duck, and parsley as decoration. Urging the necessity 
for Chervil, Basil, Chives, Thyme, Bayleaf, Marjoram, Fennel, 
Garlic, Shallots and especially Taragon, he is perhaps inclined 
to overlook the difficulties which the town-dweller will have 
in procuring some of these. Of great value also, especially 
to the amateur cook, are his chapters on the care of the 
kitchen and on the elementary processes of cooking, which 
most books take as read, 

Comrort Hanrt-Davis. 
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COSMO HAMILTON'S 
People Worth Talking About 


ARNOLD BENNETT, SHAW, BARRIE, PAVLOVA, KIPLING, WHISTLER, 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON, NOEL COWARD, Etc. 


VACADAM: “There is something indescribably fascinating about these sketches 
JOHN \ 


of men and women, most of them. still alive, who have given something to the world. 
They have a quick spontaneity and a wit and an understanding that are first-time and first 
rate.”—S mii day Dispate he _ With Caricatures by Con rado_Massaguer. 12/6 
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“His record of varied experience is extremely enter. 
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ALBERT THE BRAVE GHRsTOpHER "= 
KING of the BELGIANS ,—_—— 


A and authorised life, includis 


cranes 
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rontispiece. An important work 
Jemv. 


THE ‘LIGHTER SIDE OF THE WAR 


experiences of a Ci vilian | in Uniform 
Dr. 1. CECIL ALPORT, Major R.AAM.A€ 
\ hook which is not only fresh and light-hearted, but one whicl 
seldom before been touched on. “ Packed with amazin necdotes, ¢ 
as an egg is iull of meat.”—Daily Sketch 
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NEWS CHRONICLE 


ERALD BARRY, one of the most brilliant journal- 
ists of modern times, who founded the * Week-End 
Review.” and who will be remembered for his 

weekly broadeast talks “ The Week in London” and 
* Here and Now,” has joined the staff of the “ News 


Mr. Barry will contribute an arresting weekly feature 
will appear 
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Short Stories 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


The Woman Who Had Imagination. By H. E. Bates. 
{Cape. ~ 7s. 6d.) 

General. Buntop’s Miracle. By Martin Armstrong. (Gol- 
lanez. 73. 6d.) 


Children, With Fire. 
woode. 7s. 6d.) 
After Such Pleasures. 
7s. 6d.) 
Tne short story in England has suffered from the complete 
absence of any tradition. With the exception of Henry 
James, no writer of importance, until a few years ago, had 
given his full time to a consideration of its technique. 
Certain novelists showed themselves on occasion competent 
short story writers, generally under foreign influence. Indeed, 
the English short story became for some years simply an 
enlargement of Tehehoy’s themes. Miss Katherine Mansfield 
is the obvious example : a writer of so little original talent 
that it is impossible to conceive what form her writing 
would haye-taken if she had not come under the Russian 
influence. 

The influence of a great writer is as dangerous as it is 
valuable : it is valuable in so far as it is a purely technical 
influence, dangerous if it is a spiritual influence, especially 
the spiritual influence of a writer of different No 
writer without losing his independence can adopt another's 
outlook, as Miss Mansfield adopted Tchehov’s. There seemed 
some danger that Mr. Bates might follow the same road, 
He had mastered Tchehoy’s technique, in particular that 
accumulation of objective detail, of which the real import- 
ance is that it precedes a sudden abandonment of objectivity. 
For this was Tchehoy’s legacy from the conventional conte ; 
the point of his story was often contained in the last para- 
vraph, but the point, instead of being the conventional 
surprise, was a change of tone from the objective to the 
subjective, a spiritual summing up of the mood which had 
dictated the story. Here Mr. Bates very closely followed 
him. To take random two examples. It is 
impossible not to see the resemblance between these two 
conclusions, the first of Tchehow’s * The Lady with the Dog, 
the second of Mr. Bates’s “Charlotte Esmond” : 

*“* How ? How ?’ he asked, clutching his head. , ‘ How ?’ 

«And it seemed as though in a little while the solution would 
be found, and then a new and splendid life would begin ; and it 
was clear to both of them that they had still a long, long way to 
go, and that the most complicated and difficult part of it was 


only beginning.” 


By Ashley Smith. (Eyre and Spottis- 


By Dorothy Parker. (Longmans. 


race, 


almost at 


just 


‘Well, and what was it like at the theatre tonight %’ 


“And with the same gentle, ladyvlike smile she listened to the 
babble of friendly voices. And while she listened she kept telling 
herself that perhaps after all it Will of God that what 
was to happen would happen, and that when it was time to change 


or dic it would be One knew no more.? 


vas the 


or meve 


sO. 

This is dangerously close : 
completely another author's technique without accepting 
his spiritual outlook, for the one was only made to express 
the other. To learn from an author technically is in. part 
to react from him intelligently, a thing which Miss Mansfield 
never did, but which Mr. Bates has done in his new volume. 


it is impossible to accept so 


The Woman Who Had Imagination is, to my mind, the 
first volume of Mr. Bates’s complete maturity. In his pre- 
vious Pooks he has worked out all the superficial aspects of 
literary influence, and in his new volume he shows himself 
an artist of magnificent originality with ‘a vitality quite 
cannot enough admire the title 
story, of which the framework is an excursion to a country 
house of the Orpheus Male Voice Singers with their wives 
and sweethearts to take part in a competition. The dresses 
and slang (which perfectly convey the period of the story), 
the heat of the afternoon striking up into the crowded brake 
from the country road, the return at night, the sleepy gossip 
and the dying away of drowsy flirtations: these frame, in 
the setting of the country house, an odd romantic episode. 
But the of Mr. Bates’s tact is seen in this: the 
unusual (of which the treatment is not quite on a Jeyel with 
the rest) is kept in its place and is not allowed to do more 
than to throw into relief the lovely realism of the choir’s 
This story and at least one other, ** The Wedding,” 
containing an excellent character, the bawdy old reprobate 


unsuspected hitherto. I 


surcness 


outing, 
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Uncle Silas, who figures in three of these tales, seem to ma 
to deserve a place among the finest English short stories, 
Occasionally, as in ‘* The Gleaner,” Mr. Bates is too purely 
pictorial ; very rarely, in “A German Idyll” for example, his 
sentiment becomes a little lush; and, although the strength 
of his stories partly lies in his firm sense of a country locality 
(his pictures of slum life seem by contrast rather literary) 
his treatment of nature is sometimes over-romantic, His 
first story is cloyed by an elaboration of flowers and scents 
and birds, and one remembers Tchehoy's advice : “ Beauty 
and expressiveness in nature are attained only by simplicity, 
by such simple phrases as ‘* The sun set,’ * It was dark? 
‘It began to rain, and so on.”> Sometimes, too, he indulges 
in a sketch which was hardly worth the while. And yet 
it is in his trivialities that one can see most clearly Mr. Bates’s 
integrity as an artist. For these trivialities have been studied 
from the first word: such a sketch as ** Innocence” has 
been as carefully designed as a novel; the reader has the 
satisfying knowledge that he is not being fobbed off with 
something careless, with something 
only half the author's attention, 


sasy, that has occupied 


The case with Mr. Armstrong's trivialities is different; 
one feels that he would never dream of treating his novels 
‘avalierly as he treats his short stories. He seems to 
have gone about his work in this way. He has thought 
first of a * plot,” and in so far as his stories depend for their 
interest on ~ plots”? (that is to say, chains of events remark. 
able for their deviation from the usual), they belong to the 
commercial tradition, Having thought of his plot, his sole 
idea is to get under way as quickly as possible, and the 
poverty of his technical equipment can be seen in the 
monotonous similarity of his opening sentences : 


‘For years Mr. Pellett, a flourishing and much respected 
solicitor, plump, cherry-faced, middle-aged and methodical, had 
resented King’s Square...” 

* Garland, the writer of novels. sat, on the night of his arrival, 
in the smoking room of the house in which his friends the Silversons 
had just established a temporary home.” 

* Mary Brakefield, wife of Samuel Brakefield, Jandlord of the 
‘Golden Lion,’ Netherhinton, made her way along the accustomed 
hedge-bordered road that led to the foot of the downs.” 

* Gerrard Blunt, a young man of twenty-eight, sat at a 
wooden table under an apple-tree in the pleasant garden of 
‘Angel’ Inn, Leeminster.” 

* Muuirice Cleevedon, Rector of Bridgworth, tall, handsome, and 
not yet old, stood at the open window in his study, with his hands 
in his pockets, watching his wife, Minnie, in the garden.” 


sO 


bare 


th 
the 


Alas, few ‘ plots” are of sufficient interest to survive so 
rough and unskilful a treatment. 

Mr. Ashley Smith’s first book is technically far superior 
to Mr. Armstrong’s, again because it is impossible to separate 
the way a writer does a thing from what he does. His faults 
(his style is curiously full of clichés and sensibility at the 
same time) are superficial, while he is doing something 
infinitely more important than the devising of ingenious or 
fantastic plots. He is interpreting a class which has never 
yet had this serious, sensitive attention paid it, the class 
which goes to holiday camps, enters beauty competitions, 
the class which enjoys the cameraderie of seaside cafés. If 
the English short story is at last in process of forming 4 
tradition, this book is surely a part of the tradition ; its 
sensibility, its very light touch of mysticism, ‘* quict people 
doing quiet things, and yet because of them a_ sense of 
mystery and longing,” are qualities as English as the hard 
polished witty common sense, half way to cynicism, of 
Miss Dorothy Parker are qualities of the American literary 
scene. 

After Such Pleasures gave me more pleasure than Lamenls 
for the Living; these stories have as their supreme quality 
competence. Miss Parker is as conscious of what she 
intends to do as Mr. Bates, and if her wit of its very 
nature is more superficial than Mr, Bates’s sensibility, and 
our pleasure for that reason more transitory, we do not 
measure our enjoyment at the moment of reading but gaz 
with admiration through the newest of unreflecting glass at 
the chromium furnishing and the lovely, absurd, stylized 
faces of her models, 
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” FRENCH—-SPANISH 
GERMAN—ITALIAN 


(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu.) 








Learned in Six Months by New Pelman Method 


“T began to study with no previous knowledge and I am 


now in a position to enjoy reading French newspapers and 


ooks. : ‘ : 
: “What has appealed to me most. in connection with your 


method of teaching is the ease with which the knowledge 
is acquired and its retention in the mind without any undue 
“Onc tion. 
yo Course that I will never regret having begun, 
and one that is worthy of my sincere TOOT 
“As I am enclosing my last work sheet of Part Il, I 
thought I would write a few lines to tell you how satisfied 

Iam with the German Course. I have enjoyed working 

through it. When I started, three and a half months ago, 

I did not think it possible I would ‘pick up’ a language 

in so short a time, but the result can be gauged when [ tell 

you that I’ve just finished reading the German edition of 

‘All Quiet on the Western Front,’ which I understood 

thoroughly except for a few colloquial phrases, and this 

before I had quite finished Part IL!” (G.F, 417.) 

These letters are typical of thousands received from readers 
who are learning French, German, Italian and Spanish by the 
new Pelman method, which is revolutionising language teaching. 

This wonderful new method enables you to learn French in 
French, Spanish in Spanish, German in German and Italian in 
Italian, without using a word of English. The method is so 
simple that even a child can understand it, and so easy (gram- 
matical complexities are eliminated) that you learn the particular 
language you are studying in half the usual time. 

The Pelman method of learning languages is explained in four 
jittle books, one for each language. State which book you want 
and it will be sent you by return, free and post free. Write or 
call to-day. 

Pelman Institute, 
96 Languages House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 
Pelman (Overseas) Institutes: PARIS, 80 Boulevard Haussmann. NEW 
YORK, 271 Nerth Avenue, New Rochelle. MELBOURNE, 396 Fiinders 
lane DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers. DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. 
CALCUTTA, 102 Clive Street. AMSTERDAM, Lehegracht 30. JAVA, 
Kromhouiweg 8, Bandoeng. 








a shoe 


The famous Specialist in Manipulative 
Surgery, alarmed at the nervous and 
other troubles caused by people wearing 
ill-fitting shoes, says : — 


“People will tell you that their shoes 
are quite comfortable, that they ‘ go 
to the best shoemaker,’ that their 
* shoes are always made to measure on 
their own lasts,’ &c., and yet | am 

cerlain if they were to try the shoe I designed, and 

which I consider the perfect-fitting shoe, for only two 
days, they would, in nine cases out of ten, be simply 
unable to wear their old shoes any more.” 




















The shoe in question was designed by Sir Herbert Barker 
himself, after many fruitless attempts to find one on true- 
to-nature lines. It is known as the “ Sir Herbert Barker 
Shoe’ (for men and women), and is obtainable from 
Charles H. Baber, Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 1; 
Mulholland’s, 410 Holloway Road, N. 7; and 


from agents in 80 large cities and towns. 


How Sir Herbert came to design his ideal 
shoe is told in an interesting Booklet—** The 
Evolution of the Sir Herbert Barker Shoe “"— 
a copy cf which will be sent to any reader 
on request. Send postcard to— 





This mark | 
apprars in 


DEPT 7, NORVIC SHOE CO, 
NORTHAMPTON, 











On Mareh 24th 


TIME AND TIDE. 


will include 





IN AN 8-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 
A Hitherto Unpublished Story, 


“TWO MARRIAGES” 


: by | 
D. H. LAWRENCE © 


Other contributors : 





NORMAN ANGELL, 
NORAti HOULT. | 
ALDOUS HUXLEY. | 
RICHARD HUGHES. 
MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE. 
RICHARD SUNNE. 
ANTONIA WHITE. 


EVERY FRIDAY - 6d. 








ONGHOLD OF 


Pe 2 


mo 


RESEARCH ” 


COMPTON 
MACKENZIE 


“The back of the mind of 
every middle-aged man and 
woman to-day is haunted 
by the fearful possibility of 
Cancer. The Cancer Hos- 
pital requires money, and 
this money must be found at 
once that the great work of 
The Cancer Hospital, both 
as STRONGHOLD OF 
RESEARCH AND AS 
A CENTRE OF FREE 
TREATMENT, may not 
be imperilled or retarded. 
If those who have contem- 
plated, even for an instant, 
the possibility of being one 
day themselves in the clutch 
of Cancer, subscribe to the 
Fund, the present overdraft 
will become a_ balance in 





Says? 





Broadly speaking, the prospects of 
successful treatment of a patient in 
The Cancer Hospital (free) to-day 
are greater than ever before, 
especially when the disease is diagnosed 
in good time. Owing to the enormous 
advances made during the last few 
years in Radium and X-Ray Therapy, 
it is not too much to say there are 
now few cases of Cancer that cannot 
be relieved. hand, many times as large. 


Please send a Special Gift to the Secretary 


Che 
Cancer Hospital 


EE 
lity LONDON, S.W.3 





FULHAM RD. - 


Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, London, W.C, 2 
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Fiction 


By H. E. 


Out of Life. By Myron Brinig. (Cobden Sanderson. 7s. 6d.) 
Crack of Doom. By Hugh Edwards. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Padre of St. Jacob’s. By Stephen Graham, (Nicholson 
and Watson. 7s. 6d.) 
Miss —S Finds Herself. By Radclyffe Hall. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 
To be a King. By Hester W. Chapman. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
Turet of the novels on this list deal with life in strange 
countries, and the authors of them begin with the strong 
advantage of writing about what we might call the picturesque 
unknown, Mr. Brinig about America, Mr. Edwards about 
Jamaica, and Miss Chapman about the Europe of another 
century. Miss Radclyffe Hall and Mr. Graham deal with a 
life that will be familiar to most of us, and they start under 
the handicap of writing about the commonplace. Miss Hall 
Jabours also under the further handicap of being a novelist 
trying her hand at the short story. 

The life with which Mr. Brinig deals is the least strange, 
and the section he has chosen from it is also the briefest. 
Whereas Mr. Edwards deals in centuries Mr. Brinig has chosen 
a single day out of the life of one man for his entire subject. 
Sam Biggott is the owner of a New York delicatessen store, 
a man of forty, with a wife of thirty-eight but no children. 
Every day he goes to the store, opens it, sells his goods, shuts 
up. returns to his wife and eats a fried steak for supper. The 
steak, slightly burned, eaten night after night without change 
or complaint, symbolizes the monotony of Sam’s existence. 
But the day which Mr. Brinig has chosen out of that existence 
is different; he has purposely described it as out of life. For 
Sam’s wife announces that she is going to have a baby. The 
effect on Sam is instantly revolutionary, the change in him 
miraculous and dynamic. From a commonplace delicatessen 
store-owner he is changed into a sort of god, drunk with the 
wine of prospective parenthood. He is not merely going to 
become a father—he is the only man in New York, possibly in 
the whole United States, very likely in the whole world, who 
is going to become a father. There is something extremely 
touching in the way Mr. Brinig has conveyed all this—Sam’s 
ecstasy and wonder, his changed attitude to his fellow men, 
his sudden realization of the sufferings of motherhood, his 
absurd, godlike exultation whenever he thinks of the coming 
child, his swaggering and pathetic confidence in himself, his 
ultimate frustration and tragedy. The whole of a_life’s 
sufferings, delights, hopes and disappointments are in fact 
crowded into the twenty-four hours Mr. Brinig describes, 
Sam is universal; his experiences are as common but as ever- 
lastingly wonderful as birth itself. But he is also extremely 
individual, a living character. Mr. Brinig has portrayed him 
with a detached sympathy and a kind of tender humour that 
reminds one, very faintly, of Sherwood Anderson at his best. 
it is all very convincing and memorable. Out of Life, in fact, 
could not have a more singularly appropriate title. 

Crack of Doom is, like Out of Life, a short novel, but dealing 
not with a day out of life, but with three centuries. It is 
divided into three sections, in reality three long-short stories, 
which are joined together by a common episode, the frustration 
by earthquake of an essay in seduction. The scene is Jamaica. 
Section one, dealing with the old slave-owning days, is rich, 
hot and bloody, the characters moving and speaking with 
a sort of belching licentiousness and boastful swaggering 
which, I take it, are appropriate characteristics for the 
descendants of English buccaneers. The whole of this 
first section has a sort of exotic liveliness, not to be confused 
with life, which is interesting without ever being moving 
or convincing. The colour, splashed on with a kind of buc- 
caneering flourish, is extremely brilliant and the reader 
is dazzled into interest. In sections two and three, however, 
the repetition of the story becomes artificial, the colour 
drab, and the liveliness of the characters mechanical. Section 
one survives through the virtue of its unexpected and 
catastrophic climax, which is well done. The other two 
parts, being mere repetitions of it, lack that virtue and 
have no other to set in its place. 

Mr. Stephen Graham, like Mr. Brinig, tells a very old and 
simple story in The Padre of St. Jacob's, taking for his hero 
—ironical word !—the shrewd, but foolish, godly but humbug- 
ging parson of a fashionable London church. The Reverend 


ATES 


Mark Whyte is, indeed, a worthy addition to the line of 
fictitious parsonic humbugs headed by Theobald Pontifex 
and Mr, Graham has taken good care, as Butler did, 4, 
set him down in solid and commonplace surroundings and 
to relate his story in the plainest and most unpretentious 
kind of style. Like Mr. Somerset Maugham he has evidently 
Jearnt from Butler the shrewd trick of understatement, and he 
has kept up throughout the book a tone of irony so quiet tha 
the undiscerning reader may very well miss it and end wp 
by regarding the Reverend Mark Whyte as a poor misguided 
prelate and a victim of his own benevolence and the work, 
dishonesty. But the real tone of the book is set in the firg 
paragraph and there should be no mistaking it: 

“Jt was a brilliant Sunday morning and London without busineg 
looked like a man without boots, walking with holes in his socks 
unkempt but careless, for the day was the one in the week which 
did not matter. ... The corners of the by-streets were plastered with 
the Sunday newspapers, displaying the contrasting interests of 
customers : Wickham Steed on the New Austria in the Sunday 
Times, ‘ Another Woman Undone’ in the News of the World, the 
effect of the latter poster was multiplied by the fact that the placards 
were duplicated, and at the corner of Southampton Street they 
were six women undone.” 

Nor are they the only women to be undone in the course 
of the book. The Reverend Mark Whyte, slender and 
dapper, is in due course also undone. He is a man of sixty. 
five, a lover of good food and wine, with a small fortune 
tied up in brewery shares; St. Jacob’s is very fashionable 
and much frequented by unsatisfied ladies who also haye 
fortunes and who love their dear padre second only to God 
Himself. The Padre is in turn only a little less attracted by 
the ladies than by the Almighty. He is nevertheless extremely 
sarnest in his desire ‘* to keep the cross on the Gold Standard,” 
and is untiring in his attempt to advertise Christ. He plans 
a grand revival, soliciting the aid of the ladies and the Press, 
The whole thing is going to be a grand recruiting campaign 
for the army of Christ. The Padre is fond.of going among all 
sorts and conditions of men, asking, have they found Jesus? 
and in that way he comes across a gentleman named Lloyd, 
an American, who so far from having found Christ has lost 
a colossal fortune and is living in sin into the bargain. The 
Padre, weak, self-indulgent, gullible, falls for the old, old 
confidence trick and loses his fortune. Lloyd is a most 
engaging character; for he not only gulls the Padre but 
turns the head of his most fervent church-worker, and 
another woman is undone. The Padre, with his easy plati- 
tudes, his fruity familiarity, his shallow philosophies, seems 
to me completely despicable. It is curious that one never 
feels in the least degree sorry for this ageing prelate who 
Joses his fortune (and is reimbursed by the good ladies of the 
congregation)—a great tribute, I suggest, to Mr. Graham's 
powers of delicate and sustained irony. The satire is never 
cheap, never forced, and the fun of the thing never over- 
worked, It might all have deviated into sniggering vulgarity, 
whereas the taste of it is admirably dry, delicious and 
refreshing. In short, The Padre of St. Jacob’s is rather like a 
bottle of literary sherry. 

To be a King, on the other hand, is-very small beer. Every- 
thing has been done in the way of elaborate prefaces and 
editor's notes to persuade the reader that he is about to open 
a large bottle of ripe and authentic vintage. In reality the 
contents are flat and innocuous. Miss Radelyffe Hall's short 
stories are also disappointing. She possesses considerable 
talent and much courage, but she would seem to be essentially 
a novelist, ill at ease with a shorter and more exacting form. 

The stories seem to sprawl loosely over the pages and her 
style is in places singularly careless and drab, Of the five 
stories Fraiilein Schwartz seems to me the most successful. 
“ Frailein Schwartz was little and round and fifty, with 
neat greying hair and a very high bosom,” and had lived 
for some years in Raymond's Private Hotel in Pimlico. 
She is a patriotic, sentimental creature who, though loved 
by everyone, devotes all her own love to a starving kitten. 
The story is .a study in loneliness; but it also criticizes 
society, and there is something extremely ironical about the 
fact that the Frailein, surrounded by so-called friends, 
should find solace in the kitten she picks wp on the doorstep: 
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NEW DISCOVERIES 
by the new science of dietetics 





CIVILISATION 
HAS IMPAIRED THE DIGESTION 


Of all our functions, digestion has probably suffered 
most, in the march of civilisation, from the increasingly 
unnatural conditions under which we live. The enzymes 
present in the body, even when they are not in any 
sense deficient, are often quite unable to deal efficiently 
with their gigantic task—which is the digestion of food 
to make living tissue and fuel to keep the fires of life 
burning brightly. Thus the discovery in certain 
food-stuffs of similar enzymes which can aid the 
human digestion when these foods are properly 
utilised, has opened up wonderful prospects of relief 
from these modern ailments which are mainly the 
result of imperfect digestion and assimilation..... 
e.g., sleeplessness, chronic tiredness, and that devour- 
ing kind of restlessness we call “living on our 
nerves.” 


THE VALUE OF DIASTASE 


Consider one of these important enzymes— diastase” 
—an enzyme found in malt, whose function is the 
conversion of starch into sugar. The importance of 
diastase will be fully understood if it is realised (1) that 
two-thirds of the food we eat is taken in the form of 
starchy foods (carbohydrates); (2) that starch is of 
no use as nourishment until it is converted in our 





The foods we eat—and drink—have come in for 2 great deal of attention from 
scientific research workers in recent years. One of the results has been the education 
of the public in a knowledge of the nature and importance of “vitamins.” Another 
has been the discovery that the “enzymes”—or digestive juices—of the vegetable world 


can be utilised by the body to our health’s advantage. 


digestive system into sugar; and (3) that we depend 
largely upon the nourishment of the carbohydrates for 
our supplies of energy. 


MEETING THE NEEDS OF MODERN TIMES 


All the important problems concerning the modern 
dietary are continually being considered by Cadbury’s, 
whose research chemists keep in close touch with the 
most recent discoveries and modern thought in 
dietetics. And when, some years ago, Cadbury’s set 
about finding a formula for a food-drink which would 
meet the needs of modern times, it was recognised that 
this food-drink must—in addition to being soothing, 
nourishing and extremely digestible—be rich enough 
in diastase to give aid in the digestion of other foods. 


WHY BOURN-VITA DOES IT 


That is how Bourn-vita came to hold its present 
pre-eminent position as a health-giving food-drink 5 
and why Bourn-vita is the most effective aid to 
good sleep and increased energy, sound nerves and 
better health generally. Bourn-vita is rich in 
malt diastase—hundreds of malts were tested to 
find the one malt with the right flavour and diastase 
content that could make Bourn-vita so—and this 
diastase in Bourn-vita remains active under all normal 
digestive conditions. * 


* Proof of the above will be given to any doctor on request. 


BOURN-VITA IS MADE OF BRITISH MALT, FRESH FULL-CREAM MILK, NEW-LAID EGGS & CHOCOLATB 





Cadbury’s 





FOR SLEEP AND ENERGY 
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Motoring 


T'ne letters I have received from readers of The Spectator 
during the past month, setting out their special require- 
ments in the matter of choosing new cars, have been 
instructive. I do not know whether it is fair to assume 
that even so large a number of letters written, so far 
as can be judged, by people in most walks of life, enjoying 
or hampered by nearly every sort of income, with families 
‘ranging from none to five, tastes in accommodation 
between pullman-limousines and two-seaters of the 
most sketchy order, and ideas on performance as far 
apart as the poles, I do not know, I say, whether it 
is fair to conclude from this selection that they represent 
the average opinion of the car-buying public, but I 
think it highly probable. Every top price, below the 
purely luxury figures (over £1,000 as I regard them), 
is quoted, from £200 upward, and the average works 
out at between £300 and £400. Everybody, or at least 
95 per cent. of my correspondents, puts comfort and 
body-size above every other consideration, even when, 
as in a few cases, the normal number of occupants is to 
be only two. Room for luggage is demanded in nearly 
every instance and, rather to my surprise, the back 
seats of saloons seem to present themselves as admirable 
substitutes for trunks. I agree. 

Everybody wants lively performance. Only one 
reader definitely puts his general maximum at under 
50 miles an hour, only one at under 60, while the rest, 
without exception, talk cheerfully of all speeds up to 
and beyond 80. This also surprises me, not, of course, 
when the writers are drivers of long and Continental 
experience, but when they are presumably new _ to 
the game. It is the commonest delusion among novices 
that they will never wish to exceed 40 or 50 miles an hour. 
The 1934 beginner seems to have realized beforehand 
what it took his predecessors of former years at least 
six months to discover, that a car that won't go as 
fast as the next fellow’s, at the same price and power, 
is a car that will very shortly be for sale at a heavy 
loss. One reader’s needs interested me_ particularly. 
He would not pay more than £500, he would not buy a 
foreign car, and he insisted upon something capable 
of well over 80 miles an hour, It is precisely in that 
‘ategory that it is most difficult to find an English 
machine, or, for that matter, any but a very few Ameri- 
cans. There may be a French car or two that will beat 
130 kilometres an hour, at say 40,000 franes in their 
own country, but I have not met them—or at all events, 
not when their price was under £500 in this country. 
I was able to tell this correspondent of one English 
var that, I believe, will meet his needs. Had he also 
demanded ample body-space for long-distance touring 
and four occupants I should have been stumped for 
the answer. 

Only 10 per cent. asked for open cars, only 3 per cent. 
for the repellent thing known as a sports body, only 
15 per cent.—again to my _ astonishment-—demanded 
the drop-head coupé which, with or without dickey-seat 
or shrunken back seat, is to me the ideal all-purpose 
‘arriage for two or three people. Of those who asked for 
saloons every one insisted upon a sliding roof. And 
this was quite unexpected. I do not believe the sliding 
roof is to be regarded in the light of a best-seller. When 
it first appeared everybody, myself included, thought or 
at any rate hoped that here at last we had the solution 
of the problem of how to build a body for the British 
climate. The design was taken up warmly and a year 
or two ago there was hardly a maker who did not include 
it in his standard designs, either inclusive or as an 
extra. During the past few weeks I have again and again 
recommended cars to Spectator readers that I consider 
are suitable to their needs—except that they have no 
sliding roofs. It is, of course, only a matter of taste, but 
I have not yet met the driver who really wants a sliding 
roof. If he has one, in nine cases out of ten he only uses 
it when a passenger asks for the experiment. I am myself 
an unconvertible adherent to the open car; yet when 
I drive other people’s luxurious saloons, fitted with 
sliding roofs, my first act is to close and lock the roof, 


=—_ 


Evetybody’s Motor-Car 


It is not a substitute for a furled hood and I am at 
with those makers who have given up supplying it - 


Ninety-five per cent of The Spectator reader 
rightly demand large bodies, usually with room fo, fiv, 
people. Some, unfortunately, also insist upon * 
taxation-rate (implying a small engine), a low pri _ 
long life and a high performance. These are not - 
be found in the same car as yet, or, at least, not in the 
form I would care to recommend anyone to buy then, 
With only three exceptions my correspondents hope t 
keep their cars five years at least. Two of them vil 
be satisfied with 18 months’ or two years’ reliability 
after which they propose to exchange the remains {i, 
new machines ; one of them wants a car that will gy 
him one year. He is an exception, for he makes a habit 
of buying secondhand cars. In the ordinary course | 
am not willing to advise on so delicate a matter the 
possibilities of costly disaster are so numerous), by 
provided it has not run more than say 10,000 miles o; 
had more than one owner, and is of the highest class yy 
great harm can befall a knowledgeable man who buys , 
1933 model for use during 1934. It is possible, if }p 
chooses the right sort, that it will still be the joy of hi 
life in 1940,—possible, but not, with 60 miles an hoy 
as the generally expected maximum, probable. 


S Very 


The pre-selective gear is specifically mentioned 
indispensable by one reader and one only, the rest merely 
remarking that the gear-change, of whatever desigy, 
must be easy. And that brings me to the oddest par 
of the whole affair. Here was a large number of average 
people, quite obviously knowing a good deal about car, 
asking for advice on the choice of a car. They gave me 
the essential information I required, the top price, the 
general purpose for which the car would be wanted, the 
length of life expected and so forth, but they exhibited 
only the smallest interest in details. Nobody (with the 
solitary exception I have mentioned) insisted upon any 
particular nationality, English or other; upon 2, 4, 6 
or 8 cylinders ; upon precise horse-power ; upon silence 
of either engine or gears; upon acceleration or hill- 
climbing; upon high or low gear-ratios; upon any 
special design of steering, suspension, ignition, cooling, 
lubrication, brake-adjustment, number (or type) of 
carburettors, fuel-feed system, valve-operation, or any 
obvious indication of simplicity of design. 


Every one of these was of the first importance to every 
enthusiastic owner of any sort of car only a very short 
time ago, and still is to a very large number. Most detail 
of modern cars are the result of careful thought and may 
be taken on trust, but—well, would not the ordinary man 
be interested in whether his engine was fired by magneto 
or by coil, his brakes capable of adjustment by hand 
above the floor-boards, or by spanner inconveniently? 
Is not the question of high or low gear-ratio, of accelera- 
tion, of hill-climbing, of easy high speed on the level of 
supreme importance ? If he is of that happy company 


Mar 
— 





an 





that drives about the world beyond the Channel, doesit 
matter nothing to him whether his engine is over or under 
cooled, its fuel-feed simple or complicated, its valves easy 
to keep in order? On these things ‘much of his content 
depends, or used to until a short time ago. Perhaps this 
very incuriosity is eloquent proof of how much can safely 
be taken for granted when you buy a modern car. Is it 
true that it does not matter which car you buy? Ido 
not believe it, except as a wide generalization. _ It is very 
difficult to buy a bad car in 1984, but it is quite easy to 
buy the wrong one. 


Among the types I advised readers to buy last month 
are, in alphabetical order, Austins, B.S.A.s, Citroens, 
Daimlers, Hillmans, -Humbers, Lanchesters, — Rileys. 
Rovers, Standards, Sunbeams, Triumphs, Vauxhalls and 
Wolseleys. So far I have only been defeated by inquiries 
for £200 cars that carry five people in comfort at at 
average of 85 and a maximum of 60 miles an hour fot 
five years, There is no answer to those, 


Joun Prio.eat. 
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THE AIR MAIL is growing swiftly. Every month more 
people are discovering its advantages. So are their 
friends overseas. 

Any pillar-box will take charge of your Air Mail letters. 
Any Post Office will provide you with the latest Air Mail 
leaflet and other particulars. 

The leaflet will give you rates, posting dates and tim: 
saved for each country served. (You can, if you prefer, 
obtain a copy by filling up and posting the Inquiry 
Form below.) 

Letters for the Air Mail must bear ordinary stamps 
to the correct value.. They should also bzar one of the 
special blue-and-white labels provided free by the Post 
Office or be boldly marked “Air Mail” across the top. 


Time flies—but so 











IN ® UIRY FORM 2 bo CC ee ee oT aOR te de 


To the Secretary, General Post Office, 4 ddress....ecsssssevssssssseeesssunssesssceeseenen 


London. Please send me the latest Air 
Mail leafletand abookofAir Maillabels = |... 
































(You need not stamp your envelope) 
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Finance 
The Coming Budget 


As March 31st approaches interest increases in regard 
to the final outcome of the Nation’s Financial Year. 
According to the latest Weekly Returns made up to last 
Saturday, there is at present a realized surplus of 
£15,000,000 which compares with a deficit—including the 
American Debt payment—at the same date last year of 
about £42,000,000. With another three wecks to run it 
seems reasonable to hope that before the year closes there 
may be a realized surplus of not far short of £30,000,000. 
As I have frequently explained, this realized surplus is not 
what is known as a BupceEr Surplus, in other words, it 
is not the amount which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will have at his disposal for any remission of taxation. 
It is usually, and certainly always should be, hypothe- 
‘ated to debt redemption, though whether on the present 
oceasion the Chancellor will depart from orthodoxy in 
this respect remains to be seen. 

While, however, the realized surplus is not available 
for inclusion in the new Budget, it nevertheless has a 
material influence upon the estimated revenue for the 
coming year. In this way. The Chancellor had origin- 
ally estimated for a surplus for the current year of 
£1,291,000, and when as in the present case that surplus 
is greatly exceeded by reason of the revenue having cx- 
ceeded his estimates, he is usually justified in reckoning 
on a further increase in the coming year. At the same 
time, as we shall see later, there are some directions 
where the Chancellor will be justified in budgeting for 
an expansion in Revenue during the coming year, and 
in others where he will not. 

Tut New EXpenpiture. 

The first thing to be considered, however, with regard 
to the coming year, is the Expenditure which the Chancel- 
lor has to meet, because as I explained recently the Expen- 
diture Estimates are approved by Parliament some few 
weeks before the Budget, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has then to frame his estimates of Revenue 
accordingly. The National Expenditure is virtually 
divided under two heads, one of them being known as 
Supply, while the other relates to the Services on the Con- 
solidated Debt. Supply Expenditure relates to all the 
moneys paid out by the Government for Civil Service 
Requirements, and for the Army and Navy and the 
Air Force. Now these “Supply” estimates have 
already been issued and for the purpose of making a 
rough calculation as to the possible Budget position, 
it may be suflicient to say that they are about £2,000,000 
below the final estimates for the current year. 
On the other hand, it seems probable that the actual 
Expenditure for the current year may not come up to the 
tinal Estimates, in which case the Estimates of Supply 
Expenditure for the coming year may coincide pretty 
closely with the actual Supply Expenditure for the year 
shortly closing. 

The Estimates of the amount required for the Con- 
solidated Fund Services are not published until the 
Budget, but it seems likely that the amount will differ 
very slightly from the figures of a year ago. On this 
supposition it will be seen that we have a position some- 
what as follows: Assuming for the moment that the 
Estimated Realized Surplus for the current .vear should 
reach the figure of £30,000,000,. and should there be no 
change whatever during the new year in Revenue or 
Expenditure, we should then have a prospective surplus 
for the new year of another £30,000,000. 

Future Gatixs AND Losses. 

There are one or two directions, however, where it is 
already easy to see that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will experience certain gains and lesses during the coming 
year. To deal first with the unfavourable factors he will 
have to contend with, it must be remembered that last 
year the Chancellor included in his Revenue an amount 
of £10,000,000, which was taken from the Depreciation 
Fund attached to the 5 per cent. War Loan. That is a 


non-recurring item which he will not have in the coming © 


year. Then again, it must be remembered that the 


Estate Duties, which yield such magnificent Rey 

were greatly affected by special windfalls such as he 
arising out of the Estate of the late Sir John Elle “ 
and while Estate Duties should benefit in the com; 

year, as they have in the past, by the high price of lavet 
ment Securities, I think we must place the unfavourgy 
items, which the Chancellor has to face at from £18 O00, 
to £20,000,000. — 

Now let us see what are some of the favourable faetyy 
to set against the Revenue Losses just referred to is 
the first place as regards Income Tax, the Chancello, 
gain about £12,000,000 owing to the fact that his 
new year will cover as the last did not. the two be 
instalments of Income Tax under Schedule “ ),” The 
it must be remembered that the vear 1932-3 on whig 
Income Tax has been paid during the current year * 
one of exceptional depression, and there is every reane 
to anticipate that in the coming vear Mr. Chamberk 
should reap anything from £20,000,000. to £30,000,00) 
increase in Income and Surtax. On the same ASSUMp. 
tion of improving business it seems reasonable to eXped 
that Stamps, Customs and Excise should vield, say. , 
further £10.000,000, in which case, we have on thy 
favourable side an estimated increase in Revenue oj 
about £47.000,000. and if we deduct the unfavourghj 
total of £18,000,000 we reach a_ possible net gain ¢ 
£29,000,000. And, if to that figure is added the Estimate) 
Surplus of £30,000,000 on the basis of the same Reyeny 
as in the current year, we reach a_ possible Budgy 
Surplus of round about £60,000,000. ; 

ImpossisLe DEMANDs, 

This, of course, would be a very satisfactory figuy, 
but then it must be remembered that the present 
position has been reached along the lines of a mos 
drastic Budget some two years ago, when the Excheque 
benefited from economies in the shape of cuts of salari« 
and certain unemployment benefits which gave to th 
Revenue in a full vear an extra total of £81,500, 
I am referring more especially to the revised Budget ¢i 
September, 1931, when increased duties, Customs ani 
Excise were estimated to bring in £24,000,000 in a full 
year, and an increase in the Income Tax and Surtax witha 
reduction in * allowances ’* was estimated to yield in 
a full year £57.500,000, . In addition, however, cuts in 
salaries, educational grants, education and unemploy- 
ment grants involved a further addition to the Exchequer 
of about £21,000,000.° It is felt in the City. therefor, 
that even if this generous estimate of a possible surplw 
of £60,000,000 in the new Budget were to be fulfilled 
it would be impossible for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to meet all the demands which are being showered upo 
him for a reduction in the Income Tax, and the ful 
restoration of Income Tax allowances, cuts in salaries, ke 


Miah, 


A Possipie Course, 

Earlier in this article I have referred to the fact thi! 
Realized Surpluses are usually devoted to Debt Redemp 
tion. I notice, however, that the Economist has sig 
gested that on the present ogeasion the Chancellor wouli 
be justified in carrying his Realized Surplus for th 
current year into the next year, in which case he woul 
then have a Prospective Surplus of about £90,000,00, 
Personally, I scarcely think that the Chancellor woul 
be justified in taking this course in view of the fact thit 
the Sinking Fund has already been completely suspendet; 
while it may be well to remember that the problem ( 
the United States War Debt is still unsolved. Still, th 
Economist makes out a fairly good case for the procedut 
suggested, insisting, very properly, that out of th 
possible surplus of about £90,000,000 some £20,000,00) 
should then be set aside as a Sinking Fund covering th 
years 1933-4 and 1984-5, 

Even along these lines it would still be impossible fi 
Mr. Chamberlain to meet all the demands made up 
him in the direction of restoration of salary cuts and @ 
Income Tax allowances, and a 6d. reduction in Inco 
Tax: but it would certainly go far in that directil 
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Course 
Chilter 
Parliat 


| Agric 
Cleare 


and perhaps enable him to produce a sufficiently populit 


Budget in the shape of tax remissions to give a furthe 
stimulus to spending power, and therefore to  hont 
trade, Artaur W, Krppy. 


(For Financial Notes see page 432.) 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


4th EDITION, 
By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 


“It will be appreciated that the risk attaching to a British 
Government Stock does not lie in the stock itself, but purely 
in the time it is purchased.” 
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A SCHOOL FOR SANE CITIZENSHIP. 
THE BONAR LAW COLLEGE. 


ASHRIDGE. 


Courses in Citizenship in an historic country house among the 

Chiltern beeches. Lectures by Cabinet Ministers, Members of 

Parliament, University Professors and Lecturers, and experts 
and leaders in Industry and Commerce, 


Week-end Course. 


(Inclusive residential fee, £2 Os. Od.) 


SLUM CLEARANCE. 
Friday, March 23rd, to Monday, March 26th, 


Opening Address: Mr. G. H. Shakespeare, M.P. 
(Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health). 


SIX WEEKS’ COURSE IN 
PRACTICAL CITIZENSHIP. 


Specially designed for those anxious to take part in the work of 
National or Local Government or the Social Services. 


} Arranged in separate Courses of six days’ duration (Saturday 
‘to Friday, fee £3 10s. Od.) or as a continuous six weeks’ course 
of studies (Saturday, April 7th, to Friday, May 18th, fee £18). 


Lectures and tutorial classes by eminent authorities in Economics, 

| Modern History, Europe since the War, the work of Parliament, 

Trades Unions, Co-operative Societies, the British Empire, 

Agriculture, Industry, Local Government, Housing and Slum 

Clearance, Unemployment, the Social Services, the Civil Service, 
Education, Public Speaking, etc. 





Full particulars of the above Courses, and of the programme 
for | can be obtained from the Secretary, Ashridge, 
Berkhamsted, Herts. 








POU REPU CCI CO RUCESOC SSCS 


FOR NINETY-ONE YEARS 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘“ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 


have carried on the glorious work of training poor boys 
and girls to become good and useful men and women. 
1,100 children are always being maintained in the Society's 
Homes at Bisley, Esher, London, Orpington, Royston 
and Twickenham, and in the Training Ship “ Arethusa.” 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 




















WILL YOU HELP. 


the fight against consumption 
at this world-famous centre 
for treatment, instruction 
and research ? 





& Diseases of the Chest 
~BROMPTON.LONDON,SW.3 


appeals for generous help by 
DONATION SUBSCRIPTION OR [LEGACY 


Sanatorium: Frimley, Surrey. 


Postal Address :— 
Brompton Hospital, London, S.W. 3. 





PE NS, 


Secretary. 
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Financial Notes 


A SounpD INDUSTRIAL. 
Tn report of the United Glass Bottle Manufacturers Limited 
published for the last year is a particularly good one. It 
is an industry which has made considerable progress since 
the War, and during the past decade the profits of the United 
Glass Bottle Manufacturers have very nearly doubled. The 
report covering the operations for the year 1933 shows that 
the trading profits amounted to £211,901, against £202,281 
for 1932, and £182,354 for the previous year. The Directors 
continue to adopt a cautious and prudent policy with regard 
to the allocation of profits, still confining the dividend to 
74 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, after placing substantial 
sums to special reserves. In connexion, however, with plans 
for important developments and improv ements at the 
operating centres, the Directors are now making a fresh issue 
of capital and are offering to Ordinary shareholders, on the 
26th of this month, new Ordinary shares at the price of 28s. 
per share in the proportion of one new share for every five 
shares held. The issue constitutes a very good share bonus. 
* * * * 
BREWERY Prorits. 

Most of the brewery companies are now showing an 
improvement in their position, partly, no doubt, as the 
result of the recent modification of the beer duty. The 
report of Courage and Co. shows that the net profit for the 
past year was £413,312 against £330,651, after allowing 
for depreciation. After placing £40,890 to Property Reserve, 
£26,300 to Rebuilding Reserve, £25,000 to Plant and 
Machinery Reserve and £5,167 to Staff Bonus Reserve, 
the directors declare a final dividend of 12 per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares, making 17 per cent. for the year, against 
12} per cent. in the previous year, leaving £109,550 to be 
carried forward. 

* o * * 
BANKING IN JAPAN. 

In spite of the somewhat difficult conditions which have 
prevailed in Japan, the latest half-yearly report of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank again makes a very satisfactory 
showing, the net profit for the half-year being about Yen 
197,000 greater than for the same period of the previous 
year. Once again the dividend is maintained at the steady 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum, and that after placing a 
further Yen 1,500,000 to Reserve and carrying forward 
Yen 7,648,000 against Yen 5,859,000 a year ago. The total 
eames now stands at Yen 122,750, 000, or Yen 22,750,000 
more than the total of the issued share ‘capital. 

* * * * 
HONGKONG BANK Report. 

That well-managed institution, the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, shows a satisfactory position in its 
latest report and balance-sheet. At the same time, it should 
be noted that some of the advance which has occurred 
in the sterling figures of the balance-sheet is due to the 
fact that the sterling equivalents of Chinese currency are 
shown at a rate of exchange of 1s. 53d. as compared with 
1s. 3d. a year ago. In actual dollars the profits showed 
a moderate decline. A further sum of 1,500,000 dollars 
is written off Bank Premises Account, and after making 
this transfer and deducting the interim dividend of £8 a 
share, the directors now recommend a final dividend of 
£3 a share. The balance-sheet again shows a very large 
holding of Cash in sterling and, even in currency form, the 
total was higher than a year ago. 

* * * * 
BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


The Directors of the Bank of Australasia may be con- ° 


gratulated upon the recovery shown in the net profits for 
the year ending October 16th last. The balance-sheet 
is also a thoroughly good one, giving satisfactory signs 
of some increase in commercial activity in Australia. 
Thus, Current Accounts have risen from £11,051,627 to 
£11,792,072. Owing, no doubt, to the low rates of interest, 
there is a slight contraction in the Fixed Deposits. Advances, 
however, stand a little higher at £31,247,000, while a feature 
of the balance-sheet is its continued strength and liquidity. 
Government Notes and Cash Balances stand at £8,128,000, 
while Government Securities (British and Australian) represent 
upwards of a further £9,000,000. A... Wie Ik. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office; 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, EL. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 








Paid up Capital ... see ee ee eee one £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ay ate eee ose aes £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ... £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors” under the’ ‘Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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Pa fo he ch 
ACROSS 2. Eastern ruler. 
1. Suitable medium for writ- 3. Confuse a London King, 
ing on white paper ? 4. We hope you avoid these, 
8. Egap. 5. Such a man serves in J}, 
ll. Swift folk. 6 rev. You have left th 
14. Peninsular blue, African cape. 
15. Defence Force. 7. Certain Lancers are ass. 
16. Canonize this to speak ciated with these, 
badly. 8. Where you keep vour digi. 
17. What some people have an ded capon. 
eye on. 9 rev. Girl's name. 
19. 23 rev. 10. Shakespearian * Knut,” 
20. Sir Charles the historian has 12 a4 And smelt so ?—!” 
deserted the leader. 13. A fish. ; 
21 rev. “To dwell in solemn 18. It only wants a final 100 to 
——s of endless night.” be peacefully delightful. 
(Rich. 11). 21. For instance, the begin. 
23. 19 rev. ning of 34. 
24 rev. I have left tho neigh- 22. Sir Patrick is the only rhyme 
bourhood of Damascus. ae to a tanner. 
26. ‘‘ At last, though long, our 25 rev. The Liberal Professor 
jarring ighisigan a2” (1. of is suffering from internal 
the Shrew. ) confusion. ; ; 
28. Backward mountain rules 27 rev. A case of fire in ancient 
London waters. Rome. : 
30 ver. Derogation. 29. Turn up bones in the same, 
31. “The short and simple 32. A London river. 
of the poor.” e cies 
33. The flower loses nothing. SOLUTION TO 
34, The public——on a good CROSSWORD NO. 7%. 
actor, and off a bad one. 
85 rev. A horse would make 
musie out of evil. 
36. Envoys end in a Zodiac 
sign. 
37. One of the U.S.A. in brief, P 
DOWN oO 
1. He was Buried Alive, which O 


Across.—18, Flucllen. 











was a Great Adventure. 








SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
No, 76 NOTES. 


21, Lepanto. 


Bannerman. 


1 


Grahame, 


wi 


WN.—3, Othello, ii, 1. 


The Wind in the Willows. 


ck Lodge, Harrow. 


23, Julius Caesar, iii, 1. 


9, he nearly did ‘* cut us off ” at the Beresina. 
12, Vrial by Jury. 82, Edwin Drood. 


The Winner of Crossword No. 76 is C. P. Goodden, North 


34, Sir H. Campbel- 














SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
——BUILDING SOCIETY—| 


DIRECTORS: 


The Viscount Brentford. 
J. Hugh Edwards, Esq., J.P. 


Sir George Thurston, K.B.E. 
W. Skelt, Esq. A. Hall, Esq. 


FOR A LIMITED PERIOD 
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A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 


Call or write: SOUTHERN 


(Dept. Z2), 16 CITY ROAD, E.C.1. Telephones: National 0126-7-8 


COUNTIES BUILDING SOCIETY 
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HALIFAX 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 





ANOTHER RECORD INCREASE OF BUSINESS. 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £92,600,000 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS to be presented to the 
be held at Halifax, 


The Directors have great pleasure in presenting to the Members the 
} Statement of Accounts, showing the operations of the Society 
during the 81st financial year ended 31st January, 192! 

They are glad to be able to report that the business of the Society 
has been entirely satisfactory, especially in view of the falling rates 
ot interest Which have prevailed during the year, There have been 
large increases in the Membership and total Assets, and the total 
amount advanced upon new Mortgages in the year has established a 
new record, 


The following statement summarises the remarkable progress and 
development of the Society in the last six years, viz:— 


Annua 





| Open Invested Reserve 
| Accounts Funds Assets Funds 
| 1934 568,143 £89,139,126 £92,642,690 £3,353,564 
1928 329,224 £45,520,281 £46,981,482 £1,461,200 
Increase in 
H 6 years 238,919 £43,618,845 £45,661,208 £1,892,364 
| ASSETS. ‘The total Assets of the Soc iety at the end of the year 


amounted to £92,642,690, an increase of £3,966,398 over the pre- 


| ceding year. 


| RESERVE FUNDS. ‘The Reserve Funds, 


interest and bonus allotted up to the date of the accounts, 


after providing for all 
stand at 


| £3,353,504, being an inerease of £338,572. 

INCOME. The — for the year, exclusive of investments 
H ae was £33,242,525. 
MORTGAGES. Throug hout the year business in the mortgage 


Proonaten was exceedingly active. ‘There was a record demand for 
advances upon mortgage, and the total sum advanced was £18,548,093, 


showing an increase of £1,929,975 over the total amequnt advanced 


Shareholders at the 
on Monday, the 





Annual General Meeting of the Society, to 
26th March, 1934. 


£69,607,530, an increase in the year of £5,001,101, and the total 
number of borrowers is 179,602, an increase of 13,143. The number 
of mortgages where the present ‘debt does not exceed £500 represents 
77% of this total, and the average amount owing on all the Society’s 
mortgages is-not more than £388 each. The mortgage accounts are 
im a mast satisfactory condition, and there are no properties in the 
possession of the Society to be reported in the Statutory Schedule. 
Every effort has been made during the year to co-operate with the 
Ministry of Health to provide mortgage finance for Houses built under 
the Housing (Finz ance Frevisions) Act, 1933, and many mortgage loans 
have been arrang 


ed. 
SHARE AND ‘DEPOSIT FUNDS. 


The amount standing to the 
credit of Investing Shareholders and Depositors at the end of the 
year was £89,139,126, being an increase of £3,477,825 


PROFITS. The net profit for the year, after payment of expenses 
and Income Tax, and providing for all interest due to Shareholders 
and Depositors up to the date of the account, was £436,801, 

‘he Directors recommend that there shall be distributed, in addition 
to the interest, a bonus of 10/- per cent. to Paid-up Shareholders, 
Class 1, and a hag of £1 per cent. to the Subscription Investing 
Shareholders. This distribution will make a total yield to the Paid-up 
Shareholders in Class 1 of £4 per cent., and to the Subscription 
Shareholders = Ba 10s, per cent., both Interest and Bonus being free 
from Income 


ACCOUNTS.” “The new accounts opened during the year numbered 
101,108, and the total number of Shareholders’ and Depositors’ 
accounts open at the end of the year was 568,143, an increase of 
37,667 accounts. 


The outstanding and distinguished position of the Society as the 


in the preceding year, The number of new borrowers was 32,940, largest Building Society in the World, now held fer more than 20 
| being an increase of 1,896 over last year’s figure, and the average years, has been maintained and strengthened, and the total assets of 

amount advanced on each mortgage was £563, mainly upon the the Society at the present time represent no less than one-sixth of the 
| security of dwellinghouses in the personal occupation of the borrower. combined assets ef the whole of the Building Societies in the Kingdom. 
| The total amount now owing to the Society upon mortgage is ENOCH HILL, President and Managing Director, 
| & 

New Balance Sheet and Full Information Free on Application, 
| 
| HEAD OFFICES: PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX 
LIVEKPOOL-—37 Dale Street. GLASGOW—119 St. Vincent Street, 

MANCHESTER—130 Deansgate. EDINBURGH—75 George Street. 
| BIRMINGHAM—111 Colmore Row. BELFAST—14 Donegall Sq. West, 
| London District Office: 124, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


Over 360 Branches and 





Agencies throughout the 


Country. 


| 
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1 5" EDITION 
of 


LORD 


WAKEFIELD’S 


invaluable book 


ON LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


and the Choice of a Career 


3/6 net Of All Bookshops 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON 








SHIPWRECKED 
MARINERS’ SOCIETY 


Patron: H.M. THE KING, 


Wrecked in Sight of Land 


Many a ship is lost around our coasts in calm seas as well 
as in storms. 

The 1,000 honorary agents of the Shipwrecked Mariners’ 
Society are 


always watching 


ready to give relief to survivors, and to dependent relatives 
of those lost at sea. 
We as a nation are in debt to our seamen. 
Will you, recognising that debt, financially 
help the work of the Society ? 
President: 
Admiral of the ia ‘Sin 
G.C.B., M. 
Bankers: Wretiams Dracoy’s Bank, Lt. 
Secretary: F, E. Tuorn, Esq. 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Rocer Keyes, Bart., 
QP. 

















| IMPERIAL 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive dar: ittee— 

SIR HUMPHRY ee Bt., G.C.V.O.. K.C.B 

IIlonm. Treasurer—SIR HOLBURT WARING. CBE. P.R.C.S. 

Directo DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S 

The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank these who have 
hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and 
subscriptions. 

The Imperi: al Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly 
in the cause of suffering humanity. The number of recorded 
deaths from cancer has shown a regular increase for the past 
80 years, and in research work alone lies the one hope of 
checking its malevolent power. Radium treatment has been 
proved effective in some cases, but its mode of action and 
limitations are still imperfectly understood. Cancer, when 
deep-rooted, still presents a serious problem, and money is 
needed to maintain and equip the Fund with every scientific 
weapon available. 

Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Honorary Treasurer, 8-11, Queen Square, London, 
W.C.1, or may be paid to the Westminster Bank, Limited, 





CANCER | 
RESEARCH FUND. | 








Marylebone Branch, | Stratford Place, London, W., A/c 
EVES, VT AL 2 Lk ALIN 

Our greatest doctors 

the importance of the right food, par- 

ticularly in cases where an extra amount of physical 


Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 
a a scientists are emphasizing 
and mental effort is demanded. 





makes an astonishing contribution to physical fitness 
and keeps the system in perfect harmony. 
In tins at 2/1, 4/- and 7/6, of all chemists. 
Send 3d. in stamps for a 3 Ib. trial sample to 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


April 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Bench 


RATES. 

Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS ocenpying the equivalent 
to a line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to adver- 
lisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series dis- 
counts ; 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; 
and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPEC- 
LATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with 
remittance to ensurz insertion, not later than Tuesday of 
each week. 








PERSONAL 





Y ENTLEMAN seeks part or whole time engagement. 
AW Studied International and Constitutional History, 
Parliamentary Work and Economics.—Box A, 576. 





NLOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 

/ Women, Children, and particularly for men. Our 
pcor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parceis, 
enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. PERcY INESON, Superinte ident, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromicy Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





oS A GALLANT COLONEL.—“* Sir, I have read 

Hurcomb in many papers in many parts of the 
world.” LAT&R he wrote: ‘* Mr. Farrow, will you 
meet me at ———- —— stores to see about selling my 
goods which are eating their heads off with charges ? ” 
A month after, 28/2/34. ‘‘ Dear Sir, 1 am more than 
obliged for the cheque. I am deeply sensible of the 
work connected with your firm that takes so much 
trouble. You have paid me nearly couble the amount 
1 agreed to accept.” 1 motor all over the country 
accompanied by Mr. Hurcomb, for 21/- (Scotland 42/-) 
will call and advise best means of disposal Jewels, 

silver, Furniture, ete., or will make a cash offer. 

GEORGE FARROW, Carlton House, 
llp Regent Strect, Piccadilly Circus, S.W. 1. 
’Phone: Whi 7261. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX? Write for Free Book 
; “Tecan... and I will.”—BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY LTD.,1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 





I AVENDER AND HERB FARM.—Vacancy for 
4 Woman Student. Write for particulars.—B.Sc., 
Herb Farm, Seal, Sevenoaks. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Ara (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





O THE SHY.—Practical postal course in the Art of 
Easy Conversation.—MRs. Rosk, 44 Elderton Road, 
Westclitf-on-Sea. 








MEDICAL 


YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
W tion. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 
M.V.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W.1. (Sloane 3697.) 











WHERE HELP If NEEDED 


LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
Disease. (Est. in Queen's Sq., W.C.1, 1867.) Offices, 

107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. New Annual Subscrip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, See. 





— 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





] ONDON.—ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
4 


(University of London). 





ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 
The Governors invite applications for the following 
resident posts, for October, 1934: 
1, SENIOR STAFF LECTURER in CLASSICS. 
2. STAFF LECTURER AND DEMONSTRATOR 
in BOTANY. 
3. DEMONSTRATOR AND 
TURER in CHEMISTRY, 
These posts are resident, and open to women only. 


ASSISTANT LEC- 


Full particulars may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 
Letters of application. testimonials, &c. must be 


received on or before April 14th. 





i ialihaiaiasin aid OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF MUSIC. 

The Council of the Un:versity invite applications for 
the Chair of Music, vacan’ by the retirement of Professor 
Sir Granville Bantock. 

The stipend offered is £1,000 a year. 

‘Twenty copies of applications, which may be accom- 
panied by twenty copies of not less than three testi- 
monials, references or other credentials, should be 
jorwarded to the undersigned, to reach him not later 
than April 24th, 1934. 

It is desirable that the selected candidate should enter 
upon his duties on October Ist next. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

C. G. BURTON, Secretary. 
THr UNIVERSITY, BIRMINGHAM, 
Dlarch, 1934. 

















On the world’s most delightful cruising liner 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
APRIL 13 for 20 DAYS 


VISITING 
CASABLANCA, — GIBRALTAR 
ALGIERS, MALTA, _ TRIPOLI 


NAPLES, MALAGA, CORUNNA 
From 37gns. inclusive 


Other Mediterranean Cruises sail 
on May 5, May 26, and June 15 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford 


Pars, and al — —— 


Cvs—431 








LECTURES 





OF 


LONDON. 





oe 


A Course of three Lectures on ‘‘ LES 
CAUCASIENNES DU NORD”’ will be given by 
PRINCE N. TRUBETZKOJ (Professor of Slavonic 
Philology in the University of Vienna), at the School of 
Oriental Studies (Finsbury Circus, E.C. 2.) on MARCH 
I9th, 20th and 21st, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by Professor Daniel Jones, M.A. 
(Professor of Phonetics in the University). The Lectures 
will be delivered in French. 

ADMISSION FREL, WITHOUT TICKET 
5. J. WORSLEY 
Academie Registrar. 


LANGUES 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





aide FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
' TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS 
-rospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea cf fees should be given. 
' & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, 
London, E.C.4 ‘Tcl.: Mansion House 5053 








PARIS ACADEMY OF 
DE ILLTMRELY AND 


24, OLD BOND-STREET, W.1 


Principal—Mme. J. TROIS FONTAINES. 
The most PRACTICAL and ACCEPTED SCHOOL 
in the BRITISH ISLES. 

Day or Postal Courses. 

Visit the Academy or write for Prospectus A. K. 
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SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING Scho 
COLLEGES , a 
5 atta 
a from 
>) O., Home Civil, I1.C.S., Consular, Ins ‘ tic 
ue DAVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W, Pad vt poe 
VACATION LECTURES (Section A) April Mt—Iye Ack' 
q Poot 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES Ft 
i Pen! 
OURNEMOUTI } T BOF rie 
; = : = IGH 8¢ HOO, : side 
NORWICH AVENUE, BOURNEMOY ¥rie 
Three Boarders’ Entrance Scholarships, of hey _ 
£30 respectively, will be awarded on the results ns Dall 
examination to be held in May for admission to th A 
School in September. Candidates must be under 14 : a 
July 1st. Last date for entry, April 16th. For part ‘ - 
lars apply to the SECRETARY. == 
F ELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRL3 
Chairman of Governors: aie 


THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD GISBOROUGE FF 
An Examination will be held in MAY for the award of A 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIOK & 
Six Scholarships varying from £60 to £30, a 

Two MUSIC Scholarships, £40, £45. 

Also two EXHIBITIONS for DOMESTIC sctEycy 
and SECRETARIAL WORK offered to girls Who hay. i 
taken the School Certificate. For details apply to th - 
HEAD-MISTRESS. ‘ 


Last date for recciving entries, MARCH 81st, 1934, 





rAWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School ’ 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fie; 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls qp Le 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Musi 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 





U EK E N S W 06 €20e 
HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. - 
VUBLIC SCHOOL FOR CIRLS WITH SEPARAT 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL, : 
Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Se., PBA 
Delightfully situated. 420 acres. Fully equipped 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swinnig 
Bath. Gymnasium. School Chapel. Preparation fr { 
all Public Examinations. Entrance and Leavin 4 

Scholarships. Easy access London, 

Prospectus On application to the HEAD-MIstREss, 








S* HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girk § 
k Cockermouth. Entrance scholarships available, 





S' DUNSTAN'S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVO, 
K SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Chureh 
recognized by Board of Education ; warm climate; ss 
bathing; good food: gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarder, 
£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 


| 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 








ROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—An Entrance Scholarship = 
Examination will be held on June Ist and 2nd 
for the award of six Scholarships (£100-40) and sone 





, 
Exhibitions. 1 

Further particulars from the HEADMASTER, th 
Sehool House, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. : j 


FILu HILT SCHOOL, N.W.i 
M ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An Examination will be held on May 24th, 1% 
(preliminary), and May 31st, June Ist and 2nd, 1st 
(final), when several Entrance Scholarships will 
offered for competition to candidates who are over I? 
and under 14 years of age on April Ist in the year 0 
the examination. The value of the Scholarships varie 
between a nominal sum and a maximum of £100 pe 
annum according to (1) the financial position of te © 
boy’s parents, (2) the standard of the boy’s attain 
ments. Two of the Scholarships at least, however, a 
of a minimum value of £80 per annum. Valuable 
Ministerial Exhibitions are also offered for the sons 6 
Christian Ministers, 

Candidates who do not win Scholarships may 
accepted for admission to’ the School without furthet 
examination, provided that their work is of sufficies 
merit, 

For further information and application forms, app 
to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, N.W. 7. 











YHERBORNE SCHOOLS.—The Entrance Scholarship 9 
b Examination begins on June 12th. Abou) sev 
Open Scholarships (£30 to £80) will be vacant, and als) Ber 
three or four Hodgson Exhibitions for sons ot Clergy, 
and one or two Cutler Exhibitions for sons of Barristet. 5 
—Apply to the Hk&ADMASTER, Sherborne Scho, 
Dorset. 








DUAL SCHOOLS 


CKWORTH SCHOOL, Nr. Pontefract.—A “ reo 
A nized" Secondary School for Boys and Girls uate 
the management of the Society of Friends. Seo 
Certificate and Higher School Certificate Courses. Cot 5F 
pletely equipped with Swimming Bath Laboratories 





Workshops, Gymnasiuia, Art and Domestic Scien a 
Rooms. Estate of 350 acres including Home Far @ 
For illustrated prospectus apply to the Bursa. a 

__—__—— 








“IDCOT SCILOOL (Winscombe), Somersact.—A Quake! 
school, in a beautiful situation, providing co-edut 
tion for boys and girls between 11 and 18 years. Pees 
£41 per term.-—Apply Headmaster, W. N. Palais 

-A., B.Sc. 
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QUAKER EDUCATION 





L INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOCIETY 
FRIENDS (QUAKERS). 

stitutions is to provide Boarding 
secondary and modern, co- 
well as a residential college 


spuCcATIONA 
OF 
The aim of these In 


schools of differing TYPES, 
sdacation and otherwise, as 


peer toa modern University. The School fees range 
attac annum. A_ progressive, liberal 


from £81 to £189 per 
in which reliz 
ued. 


dlicy. ion plays its all-important part, is 
policy. 
Pinsistent ly purs 
Ackworth School, neat 
sides. ; 
Bootham School, York 
Boys. 
The Mount > hool, York a 
Penketh Schoo!, near Warrington | 7 
Friends School, Saftron Walden, Essex $ Co-educationa: 
Sideot School, Winscombe, Somerset J 
Friends School, Sibford, near Banbury : 
Mcdern. . | 
Dalton Hall Victoria Park, Manchester ; College for Men. 
‘{pply to PRINCIPALS, or to SECRETARY of Central 
Educational Committee, Friends House, Euston Road 


N.W.1 


TYPEWRITING, Ke. 


Pontefract : Boys’ and Girls’ 


and Leighton Park, Reading 


Co-educational 


AUTHORS, 


neEEs —_ 
ITERARY Typewritin 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000, 

Miss N. Macran.ane(C),44 Blderton Rd, Westciiff-on-Sea, 


g carefully (promptlyexecuted, 
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| JULY 28 


F- } 


ELLERMAN’S CITY LINE | 
FIRST CLASS CRUISES | 


by the | 


S.S. “ CITY OF NAGPUR” | 
_FROM .SOUTHAMPTON i] 
JUNE 39 13 days | 


To Lisbon, Madeira, Las Palmas, | 


Casablanca, Cadiz and Corunna. ‘ 
JULY 14 14 days from 16 GNS. || 
To Lisbon, Gibraltar, Palermo, | 


Algiers and Vigo. | 
26 days from 22 GNS. | 
To Lisbon, Gibraltar, Villefranche | 


PASSENGERS LIMITED to 285 for Each Crvise | 
Apply: 103-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, 
E.C.3. Tower Bidg., Liverpool; 75 Bothweil St, 

Glasgow, or to Local Tourist Agents. | 











—— — 


SS. typed, Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
\ work. Miss Harrer, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C. 1. 


WONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
Male epasider: d for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
— PETER DEREK, Lrp.,ZB 108 Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2. 








TERBATIM REPORTING.—Miss Margaret Watson 
in reporting Lectures delivered to 

Day or evening.-15 Palace Cham 
WH tehall 3852. 


specializes 
Learned Societies \ 
bers, Bridge Street, S.W. L. 





FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 


TRITE 
spare time, Send for free booklet REGEN 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 3. 





CINEMAS 


IN E 


MA 


ACADEMY C 


4 Oxtord street Gerrard 2081, 
Premiere BREEUN'S famous drama of Justice 
“LA ROBE ROUGE” 
A new Expos® of French Film Arf, 


Directed by COMTE JEAN DE MARGUENAT, 





VERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Station) 
4Molander’s Swedish drama,“ En Natt and Korda’ 
SERVICE FOR LADIES. Haimpstead 2285, 


Seats bookable. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





| 
. 


TO LET 





ANOVER SQUARE, facing south. % 
kitchen, bathroom. £210 inclusive.—Box 


Rooms, 
A577. 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


i 





” geet EE.—Special Blend, 2s. Ib. Fine  Keny 

J Is. 6d. Ib. Pure Brazilian, Is. 4d. Ib. Terry or 
ground, First orders of 51b. or over, packed in air- 
tight store tin, carriage paid U.K. Add postage fcr 








smaller quantities. —CITY OF LONDON COFFEE Co., LTD , 
49 Leadenhall Street, E.c, 3. Mon. 4087. 
\ ACKIE’'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
“ is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 


In tins 2s. 4d., 48. dd., Gs. Gd, Ss. Gd., 10s. 6d, 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., ds. ld., Ts, 3d., 0s. Sd., Els. Gd 
Complete price list on request. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 


108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board ; 
bed and breakfast, 30s,—-Particuiars, SECRETARY 
Belgrave Road, S.W.1.) Victoria 3347. 





WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 





sara sears TCT TOES CEE ROITWICH SPA 

BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and | | BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water. 
i SILVER. Banknotes per return Also in urgent | Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A., RAC. 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, | Hild. Guide from J.T. CULLEY, Manager. 


Diamonds, 
Large or small quantities. 
accepted.— Send or bring your odd bits, &e., to BENTLEY 
& Co., 65 New 
London, W. 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





— AL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings. 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
Tequest.- MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE youanything to sell 2?) Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week, Discounts 2)°, for 6 insertions, » for 13, 
74°, for 26 and 10°, for 52 


) 
0 





PEEL TWEEDS woven from pure wool of 
eF the hardy little Cumberland sheep bred on the 
hills of the “John Peel” country. Hard wearing, 
Weather resisting for Sports and country wear, Full 











suit length 35s. Gd., or 10s. Gd. per yard. 56 in, wide. 

Write jor patterns, 

ae Sole Suppliers : 

8. REDMAYNE & SoNS Lrp., No, 30 Wigton, Cumberland 

a‘ I IKE a lidy’s. Caress is a shave with the BALL 
4 RAZOR: something quite new: 12s. 6d. post 

free, With 12 supertine blades.-SALOMONSEN & CO., 

6 and 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 


] nag sib ind Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat 
tree ime 


sSt. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway 





Seotland 


FROM SHETLANDS.— Pull 


yee iies DIRECT 
lus OV Cardigans, all kinds of Woollies, hand- 
Shetiar tur you by native knitters from lovely real 
eet 4 WOO Nothing else so soft, light, comfy. All 
fashionable ~ty] plain or in famous “* Fair-Iste * pat 
ta 5 t Prices, far less than shop prices. Tins 
ti ind Wool Colour Card Free.—W™M. D 
JOUNSUS, Dept. >. 373, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 


oF 


Antiques and Dental Plates (not vuleanite). | 
Goods returned if price not | 


| 
| 
| 


Bond Street (lacing Brook Street), | 


| 


| 





| 


| 








QIN BI RGH.—THE ALISON HOTEI Melville 
E! rescent. Tgms.:°"Melerest,”” Edinburgh, Tel. 207,501 


ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 
L homely guest-house on Downs, overlooking Wor 
thing. Extensive views.— Mtss HALb, Tel. Swandean 112. 








] ONDON. 
d 


CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS CO. 
High-class Unlicensed Hote Is, 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 1. 

KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell Street, W.C.1. 
WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
Largely patronized by Clergy and Professional Classes. 
Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breaktast, 
Attendance, and .Bath—November to April td, 
Full Tariff on application. 


BS 


from 15 GNS. ||| 


'. | BRIGHTON 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S.—-Gt. Britain's Greatest 
1 Hydro, For Rest and Convaleseence. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms trom 13s. per 








day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 
EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LYTp., 
P.R. H. A., Lrp., St. GrorGk’s House, 193 REGENT 
W.1. 


STRER! 


rRUST INNS) for 
' quarters, situated in the loveliest part 
Apply for List * stating requirements 
Prest,”’ 53 High Street; Guildford, England. 


xcellent country 
of Surrey 


* SURKEY 


YURREY, 


s to 





THERE to Stay 
(ieorge’s Square 
weekly (one night on 


vr 2 guineas weekly. 


in London 
Oo. ¥- 


THE LODGE, 1 St. 
Room and b kfast 
ly os. 6d.) With 


os. a night or 30s, 


dinner 6s. 6d 





* 


EASTER HOLIDAYS 


S our private conducted party for a 10 days’ Easter 
;e four to beautiful Austria.—Write Box A575. 








FOREIGN HOTELS 





| PARIS, 2e.—You can sleep in comfort and without 
| Street noises at Hotel Favart, Rue Marivanux, 
j although in the centre of Paris.” Only 50 yards from 
| Opera and Grand Boulevard. Very moderate prices, 
every convenience.—- Address, MANAGER, 

| 





Chernex-sur-Montreux Pension 
Ideal situation and walks 


WITZERLAND 
Alexandra. 4 frs. daily. 


re) 


{ 








(ior Nice and Mente Carlo), | 
Ajaccio, Capri, Napies, Taormina, —— = Se rete 
AUG Malta, Algiers and Cadiz. | | 
- 18 14 days’ from 16 GNS. |) iC iN] ; TIS 
14 days | from 16 CNS. || RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
Villefranche (for Nice and Monta |! | aw * > 
| SEPT Carlo), Tangier and Lisbon. | | HO} LeLS 
- 1 16 days from 18 GNS. ||| 
To ps Tangier, Ceuta, | "THE TRAN EL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
Ajaccio, Civita Vecchia (ior _ to readers desiring them the wanes of hovels—or 
Rome), Palma and Cadiz. |) | private hoteis-—in any part of Geeat Britain and lreland 
1} i) from Thk SPECTATOR’S Reeommended List. In order to 


jive wider publicity to thei establishments, the following 


have sibseribed towards the cost ef publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Mana ye 

| AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—-GLEN ROTHAY, 
BANGOR (N. Wales).--CASTLE, 

BATH. GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
BELFAST.--GRAND CENTRAL. 


GRANVILLE 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA,. LLE. 
s0URNEMOUTH 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
BOURNEMOUTH 3 (sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN. ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
| BRIGHTON.— BLENHEIM. 

HOLLYWOOD, 

ROYAL CRESCENT, 
(Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
GREAT NORTHERN, 


HYDRO. 
oN 


| BRODRICK (Arran). 
| BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal). 


| BUTTERMERE,—\iIC PORTIA GOLF HOTEL. 
| CAMBRIDGE. UNIVERSITY AKMS, 
| CANTERBL RY.— COUNTY, 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales)—BRYN-TYRCH, 
| GASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry).—GOLP, 


KING'S AKMS. 
PWLLYCROCHAN, 
WATERHEAD, 
CRAWFORD, 


| CHRISTCHURCH. 
| COLWYN BAY. 

| CONISTON LAKE. 
| CRAWFORD $ (Lanark). 


CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEAKN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
| BRINE BATIIS HOPEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

| —VAKK GATES, 


| EDZELL (Angus). 
FALMOUTH (Cornwail). 


GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH 


GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—~ FON & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.— MARINE. 

HARROGATE.— CAIRN, 


HASTINGS.— QUEEN'S. 


HINDHEAD.— MOOKLAND'S. 

| HUNSTANTON._-LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLP 
| LINKS. 

KENMORE (Perths.).—PFAYMOUTHL CASTLE. 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH( Perths). LOCH RANNOCIL 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire) - LAKE 
| VYRNWY. 

LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 


JIOUSE, 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON 
| KEGENT, 


LLANBERIS (Snowdon) ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.— IMPEKIAL HOTEL, 

LOCH AWE (Argyllshire) —LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W 


IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1L. 
THACKERAY, Gt, Russell St., W.C.1. 
WAVERLEY. Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
| MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS, 
| MANCHESTER.— BOW DON 
| MATLOCK.—SMEDLEVY’S. 
| MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORP 
| MORETONHAMPSTEAD. 


HYDRO 


ARMS 


MANOR HOUSE 


| NAIRN (Nairnshire)—ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GRKEAT WESTERN, 

|PAR (Cornwall)—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

| PITLOCHRY. ATHOLL PALACE. 

|PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 


PORTREE (Isle of Skye).— ROYAL. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond). 
ROWARDENNAN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS.— ROYAL CROWN, 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE Pk 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
SKYE (Scotland) —FLODIGARRY 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCEK OF WALES 
SOUTHWOLD (Sutfolk).—GRAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire) 
| STROUD (nr.) Rodborough Common. 
TAMWORTH (statfs.).—CASTLE. 
| TEIGNMOUTH (nr, Bishopsteignton 
TEWKESBURY.— ROYAI HovV ; 
TORQUAY.— HOTEL GEORG E¢ Late LinksHotel) 
HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
PALACE. 
ROSETOR. 
RUSLIN HALL. 
WARWICK.—LURKD LEYCESTER, 





Weston 


is 


BENWY 
INN. 
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CAMBRIDGE — 


RUSSIAN MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECTURE 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE TRANS-CAUCASIAN STYLES AND 
THEIR INFLUENCE IN THE WEST 


By D. R. BUXTON 


This is the first English book dealing with the mediaeval architectures of Russia and Transcaucasus, 
It enables the English reader to obtain a cle~r outline of the whole development of those styles from the 
earliest times to the eighteenth century. The novelty of the author’s photographs is a feature of the book. 

109 plates. 25s. net 











REALISM IN THE DRAMA 
' " By H. SYKES DAVIES 


By a survey of the theory and practice of the drama from Greece to the present day Mr Davies attempts 
to show that the category of realistic drama developed as a result of the gradual disintegration of the 
Aristotelian categories of Tragedy and Comedy. Realism itself, he concludes, has now suffered the same 
fate, and is no longer of importance to the dramatist. 4s. 6d. net 


A HISTORY OF THE GERMAN NOVELLE 


FROM Goethe To Thomas Mann 
By E. K. BENNETT 


The author investigates the origin of the genre, as it appears in German literature, and accounts for its 
emergence and most successful treatment as a specifically German form at the hands of a group of writers, 
including Gottfried Keller, in the middle of the nineteenth century. 12s. 6d. net 


THE ECLIPSE OF CHRISTIANITY IN ASIA 


FROM THE TIME OF MUHAMMAD TILL THE I4TH CENTURY 
By L. E. BROWNE 






*Mr Browne’s book is a useful and welcome addition to the literature of the subject, 
latest studies with thoroughness and in a convenient form. 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


summarizing the 
There is much to fascinate and to surprise in 


1os. 6d. net 


the story which he has to tell,’ 












LATIN IN CHURCH 
EPISODES IN THE HISTORY OF ITS PRONUNCIATION, 
PARTICULARLY IN ENGLAND 
By F. BRITTAIN, 3s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE STUDIES IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Edited by J. H. CLAPHAM 


ASPECTS OF THE RISE OF 
ECONOMIC INDIVIDUALISM 
A Criticism of Max Weber and his School 

By H. M. ROBERTSON. 
















THE TREATMENT OF POVERTY 
IN CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 1597-1834 


By E. M. HAMPSON. I5s. net 


The county presents distinctive problems of ad- 10s, 6d, net 

ministration dueto the wide stretches of fen inviting 

squatter settlement, the late date of enclosure, the 

connection of Cambridge with London which 

made it dependent upon metropolitan vagrancy 

policy, the presence of Stourbridge Fair, and its 
vital significance as a University Town. 


THE ESTATES OF CROWLAND 
ABBEY 
A Study in Manorial Organisation 
By FRANCES M. PAGE, 4 plates. 


THE HADRIANIC SCHOOL 


A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF GREEK ART 
By J. M. C. TOYNBEE 


Miss Toynbee has sought by a study of the extant monuments to re-interpret the Hadrianic School in 
relation to its environment instead of dubbing it an academic revival of Classicism. The book will appeal 
to the student of Ancient History, to the lover of Ancient Art, and to all collectors of Roman Coins. 

60 plates. 42s. net 


2is, net 
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fo oy Sa by | [en 
but ely one called au INVESTMENT 





He’d saved for it a year and more. So he felt he must be sure of the car he chose. But how? So many | 

claims and counterclaims—six of one and half-a-dozen of the other! So easy to hear of ‘‘quite a good 

car,”’ so hard to pick the best for him! And then—when car after car had been discussed—at last one 
fellow came down to brass tacks. ‘‘You’ve all been saying a | 
lot, but you’ve overlooked one big fact. You talk as if money | 
mattered only when a fellow takes delivery of his car—as if the | 
first month was the acid test. But ask yourself which car’ll | 
give you the highest returns for your money in the long run, | 
say over four or five years, in dependable service, running | 
economy and general satisfaction—and a high re-sale price when 
you finally come to sell it. That narrows down the issue © 
straight away. | speak from experience. One car’s a 
recognised sound investment from every angle. it’s there, 
gentlemen, right before you.”’ 


The Twelve-Six Ascot De Luxe Saloon 
(as illustrated). Four-speed gearbox with Synchro- YOU BUY A CAR — BUT You INVEST IN AN 
fmesh gears. Triplex glass. Dunlop tyres. Price 
fat works £235. ‘The Sunshine Roof fitted to 
‘Austin cars, and used pg for the last three 
years, is made by us under licence from The 
ePytchley Autocar Company. 
Read the Austin Magazine: 4d. every month 
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“Who Can Resist this Appeal?” 


THREE FAMOUS AUTHORS 
PLEAD HUMANITY’S CAUSE 





~The back of the mind of every 
middle-aged man and woman to-day 
is haunted by the fearful possibility 
of cancer. The Cancer Hospital 
requires money, and this money must 
be found at once that the great work 
of The Cancer Hospital, both as A 
STRONGHOLD OF RESEARCH 
and as A CENTRE OF FREE 
TREATMENT, may not be im- 
perilled or retarded. If those who 
have contemplated, even for an 
instant, the possibility of being one 
day themselves in the clutch of 
cancer subscribe to the fund, the 
present overdraft will become a 
balance in hand many times as large.” 


JOHN MASEFIELD 


“Cancer is one of the most 
terrible enemies life has. 
The men and women who 
are fighting cancer are the 
soldiers most worthy of 
support now in the world. 
Help them to find the 
cause of the curse and a 
means of destroying it. At 
least, help them to help 
those suffering from it.” 


HORACE A. VACHELL 





“Even in these grim days of 
depleted purses, who can _ resist 
this appeal of The Cancer Hos- 
pital, knowing what it has done 
in the past, what it is doing in 
the present, and what will be 
done in the future? Cancer may 
be wiped from the long list of 
human ills. To achieve such a 
glorious end, money is absolutely 
necessary. Give, therefore, some- 
thing, however small, whether you 
can afford it or not. It will be 
a sound investment securing your 
own peace of mind.” 











The special work of The Cancer Hospital (free) and of its various Departments entails particularly heavy expenses. The 
total cost of maintenance is approximately £50,000 per annum. At the present time a large Bank overdraft is outstanding, 
and it is earnestly hoped that sufficient donations and subscriptions will be forthcoming at an early date to free the Hospital 
of this burden. 


Please send a Special Easter Gift to the Secretary 





FULHAM ROAD - - 


Bankers : 


LONDON, S.W. 3 


Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, London, W.C. 2 
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£6,400.,000 


was lent last year by the Abbey 
Road Building Society to assist home 
ownership. Even larger funds are now 
available. Discriminating borrowers 
will find the lowest rates and a 
courtesy and speed of service which 


wiil delight them if they address 


their applications to:— 


ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office :— 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., N.W.1 


Branches and Sub-Offices throughout the Country. 


SIR HAROLD BELLMAN, Managing Director. 


The Best Builders, the most Reliable Agents, 
the Discriminating Public, use and 
recommend the “Abbey Koad" Service. 
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THE Ve) INSTANTANEOUS LID 


That wonderful flavour 
is too good to lose. The 
Special Tin keeps it for you 


GOLD BLOC 


Ofine Virgini a 
CUT PLUG 


2oz. Tins 2/9 . . . “Ib. Tins 5/6 


=== 

















SEALS THE 
FLAVOUR 
IN 






























AN EASTER OFFERING 
The Christian year moves round, and to a 
world distraught by uncertainty and fear Easter- 


tide draws near—Eastertide with its high notes 
of assurance and triumph. 


Easter is a reminder that Christ hath put all 
things under His feet and shall destroy the last . 
_ enemy, death—a reminder and a rebuke to those ‘ 
_ who timorously question whether Jesus shall 
indeed reign in the earth. 


Despite the ominous outlook there is much for ” 
which we have reason to thank God. ‘The ° 
frontiers of His Kingdom are being ever widened, 
and knowledge of Christ is growing from more 
to more. 


The Bible Society, through its vast circulation 
of the Scriptures, plays its part in making Christ 
known to mankind: will you send an Easter 
offering in gratitude for this world-wide work? 

The financial 
March 3 Ist. 


Gifts will be gratefully reeeived and acknowledged 
‘by the Secretariés, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, Londen, E.C. 4. 


year ends on Easter Eve, 











Lee 









Can he go through with it ? He lifts the 
blade and gingerly tests its edge. It had 

eo og 7, seemed :easy planning days ahead, but 

at A sis nerve fails him now the time has 
“| \oarrived. ‘He thinks of people who suffer 
agony all their lives because of the 
very same thing... . He can’t! He 
won't! But no, it is too late now to 
change his mind. Mentally he squares 
his shoulders and he turns to pick 
up the blade which seemed to glitter 
menacingly in the morning sunlight— 






) he’s gone too far now, and can do no- 
/ thing but go through with it. Footsteps 
| are heard growing nearer, he braces 


aD iam i», himself for the act, the door opens .. 
your first shave you 
ample of PerkeDacis “ Here you are, son, some boiling hot 
water and a tube of Parke - Davis 
Shaving Cream. It may be your first 
shave but you might just as well start 
right—there’s nothing like Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream for a perfect shave.” 


sample of Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream to 
Euthymol, Box 
113/21, 50 Beak 
Street, London, W. /, 
or better still, get a 
large tube for 1/6 at 
your chemist, It leaves 
the face satin smooth 
without a trace of 


SOTeHOSS. 
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(See also Pages iv, v, and 483.) 





3 lines : 
fors/- : 


1/6 per 
line after 


Houses and Properties 





For Sale or To Let 





A. T, UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office For 


SURREY & SUSSEX 


HARRODS ESTATE OFFICES 

















PPOPERTIES OF ALL TYPES Telephone: Ken. 1490. Teiegrams: ‘‘ Estate, c/o Harrods, London.” Surrey Offices: West Byflcet. 
fatate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. (‘Phon 
=~ Crawley 128. 
ES 7 
: SACRIFICIAL RESERVE BROWNIE, ALDWICK, SUSSEX 
REGD. C. S. EVENNETT, F.A.1,, ) ; a2 é ' 
si F About half-mile from sea, two miles Bognor Regis. Un poiled position commanding uninterrupted views. 
HASLEMERE (Tel. Ne. 10), also at Hindhead and : f 
iy Farbpham, A WELL-APPOINTED 
- S LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 
pxors, SALE. PRIVATELY OR AUCTION, South aspect: planned on two floors; exceptionally 
fe 99 > | well built; set in delightful gardens. 
GREENACRE, HASLEMERE Hall, 3 reception, 7 bed (majority fitted lavatory 
Superior Pre-War Country reside nee near lovely | basins), 3 bath, offices. All Companies’ services. 
fommons. Best residential position. 3 Reception, | Central heating, independent hot water. Large garage 
6 beds, 2 baths; main services; central heating ; Inexper ive z fully : tock i, arti tic lly li plage i 
. i onnis * i res -sasonable rice. expensive iy stocked, ¢ sticahy displayec 
garage; tennis ; 1} aac - Reasonable price gardens, hard tennis court, clipped hedges, kitchen 





HASLEMERE, SURREY 


Compact Frechold “* LITTLE | 
STOATLEY FARM ” (Part 1523). 4 Reception, 7 bed, 
hath. Ideal for modernizing. 30 ACRES, park like 
meadowland. Let at £90. - Excellent Investment. For 
sale Privately or by Auction. 


Property. comprising 








SLOUGH, BUCKS 


garden, 


be 


Auctioneers, 
§.W. 1. 


in all about # of an Acre, 
Adj ining is with 75 ft. road frontage which could 
had in addition if required, the tctal area being about 


lawns and lily pcad ; 


a sit 


1 acre. 

FOR SALE PRIVATELY AT A VERY LOW PRICE 

FOR A QUICK SALE. (IF UNSOLD) AUCTION 
MAY 29th. 


IHlarrops Ltp., 62-64, Bro npton Road, 





AT A VERY MODERATE RESERVE 
REDHILL, SURREY 
Cemmanding fine vicws of Gatton Woods. 
COMPACT FREEHOLD 
GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 











BRIDPORT, LINKFIELD LANE, 























excellent condition, high ground, south aspect, two 
floors, gravel drive 
Large hall, cloakroom, 3 fine reception, 6 bed (one 
fitted basin), 2 bath, offices; Co.'s electric light, gas, 
water; "phone, independent hot water system, main 
drainage. Useful outbuildings. Space for gi 
MATURED FULLY-STOCKED GARI NS. 
old trees, shrubberies, lawns, kitchen and front gardens, 
rose beds, heated greenhouse. About 1 acre, with 
2uv0it. road frontage. 
HARMING well built, Detached Pre-W HOU ht FOR IMMERUATS SALE AS 
HAR + well bui etached Pre-War SE to . sees 7 
Te caeied: 'E hed tose, 8 tecepiion REDUCED PRICE 
lath room, &e.; electric light, gas; co0.’s  eaber | Ide al (IF UNSOLD) AUCTION APRIL 24th. 
boiler. Rent £100 p.a.. or would be Sold Freehold ‘ 
£1,+00.—OWNER, Avonhurst, Upton Road, Slough. Auctioneers, Harrops Ltp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W. 1 
| 
E. WATSON & SONS j ; TRREY 
ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS 2 ACRES. W EST SURREY. 
* a2 Lary SAS AL é 4 aie, aad 
HEATHFIELD, WADHURST AND EASTBOURNE, FREEHOLD, £4,250 
SUSSEX, ‘ . 
e Favourite part, within walking dis- 
EAST SUSSEX PROPERTIES rg gp Heng i 
“1 A6 A few miles from the coast indelightful | 
£1,680 uot country.— RESIDENCE of CHA- An exceptionally well-built and comfortable Resi- 
= gtk rd road ; 3 reception, 4 bed rooms, dence. Hal!, 4 reception, 6 principal bed and dressing 
th, garden room; garage; walled garden; | aie malin’ toome. & bebh room ll Companies’ 
co.'s water and cleetrielty, Unique at this price. | rooms, maids’ rooms, 2 bath rooms. All Companies 
services, main drainage, constant hot water. 

















H h tennis and 


£| 400 setween Heathfield and Uckfield. Nicely timbered inexpensive grounds wit 

ow hs CF small COUNTRY RESIDENCE with 3 eroquet lawns, herbaceous borders, rockery, kitchen 
reception and 4 bed rooms ; buildings and 5 acres ; garden, in all about 2 acres 
co.’s water and electricity available, eo ouandicli ae, , 

’ EF — ' Inspected and confidently recommended by 

g 6 miles from the coast, high up with | PPOD 62-5 toad, S.W.1 

£ 3,5900in. views.—RESIDENCE in perfect | Re 2a, Se eee ere . 
order ; quiet yet convenient position ; S reception, | 
7 bed rooms and 2 bath rooms; garage: small = 








| 
larmery ; grounds and paddocks 3 ACKES. |= 









F. D. IBBETT 





OXTED, SURREY (Tel. : 








& COMPANY, 


240) and at Sevenoaks and Reigate. 











Delightful rural on the Kent 


situation, 


and Sur 


1} miles St.tion, 

rey Borders. 

MOST ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE, 


containing lounge hall, 2 fine reception rooms, 
rooms (fitted basins), 2 bath rooms, compact 


es 











7 bed 


6 








offices. 
























CAPITAL DOUBLE GARAGE. 
ieeddeiesec 5 Electric light, comptny’s water, part central heating. 
: Delightiul yet inexpensive Gardens, about 
TWO ACRES. 
SUUTHWELL, NOTTS. TO LET A Genuine Bargain SLD. 
YENUINE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE, three reception ONLY £2,100 FREEHC 

¥ rooms, seven bed and one dressing rooms, bath onfidently recommended by th» Sole Agents, 
mom, &e.; garage (two ears), stabling; garden, pad- EF. ‘D. IBBETT & COMP: ANY, OxXTED 
Cock, cottage, Ac.: town water and gas (clectricity 
aVailable if required).— Apply BrEson, Southwell, Notts. (and at Sevenoaks and Reigate). 
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Chartered Surveyors, e 56, BRO. 
161 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, B.c.5 ia 


| SHANKLIN, ts OF _ WIGHT, 
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| Ft | TEAR 
| : | IN No 
| HOUSE 
| VNDUL: 
: 56 Brom] 
| {ENUI 
| ¥ mile 
, T hed, bat 
paddocks 
| eee Se ON THE CLIFF Top 
j , i WHITE) 
H ° e overlooking Sandown Bay and a magnificent 
~ ELATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens _ |}/° ve MODERN HOUSE designe! yan net [| — 
and built and fittec 
. : Probably the most beautiful ABSOLUTELY REGARDLESS OF EXPEN 
. # 7 SE, 
adjoining PUTNEY HEATH development in London. Lounge hall, 3 reception, sun verandah and balcony 
enclosed by sliding glass doors, gage bath roo 
COMFLETE WITH EVERY MODERN” RECINEMENT, and 6 bed rooms ; oak panelling; parquet tloox 
INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT central heating ; all main services. atid 
WATER, -PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL GARAGE and Garden 131 ft. by 210 ft. opening ty NE ¢ 
— ag 8 instructed us last week to 0) DE 
PALCU ast ek te ct He: 
ELOCKS FACE TAONELY SCENERY. OPENING ON F | E L D S SELL FOR £2,750 FREEHOLD, posal 
PUTNEY H though the house cost more than double when it wy net 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £200 to £350 PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, — |f | built only 2 years ago, ae 9 et 
GARAGES AVAILABLE. : S.W.15. " paint de Macca NON-BA 
CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. ‘Phones Putney 2193, ROMFORD, between the Market Place and the Gol G. 
Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Ltd Course, } hour by main line service from the City, (y To bes 
: gravel soil. A post-War House SCHMID 
ee Se —_— — ARCHITECT BUILT and DETACHED, Tel. Han 
2 Reception, modern offices, bath room and 4 beak 
— Really delightful garden and small rough imeadoy, — 


1 ACRE in all, £1,700 Freehold. 
KEMSLEYS, as above 





BARGAINS IN THE SPORTING SHIRES. 


PYTCHLEY HUNT, £5,500 


3 RECEPTION, 10 Bed, 10 boxes, Squash Court, 52 acres. 


*bu 
Wootton 
dining r 
over cou 





i 


ADJOINING EPPING FOREST, 


























poor | 

diarden 

WARWICKSHIRE HUNT, £5,500 REE! 

MANOR HOUSE, excellent stabling, 3 cottages, Parkland, 48-148 acres. ove 

rooms; 

: wie! stands i 

ATHERSTONE HUNT, £4,000 PRICE 

4 RECEPTION. 10 bed, 3 bathrooms, stabling, garages, 22 acres. Full | 

Central heating. Bargain to wind up estate. 69 Colen 

PYTCHLEY & FERNIE HUNTS, £3,250 d 

GEORGIAN MANOR, 3 reception, 7 bed, 2 bathrooms, 12 acres or with 

home farm 200 acres for pedigree stock. Much reduced price. AT CHINGFORKD, 8 mins, Station, A CORNER Charn 

HOUSE in perfect condition and tastefully fitted Tennis c 

3 : the modern style bi 

» owners above are all anxious to sell anc Ve ‘onsider any She ie , and bi 

The owners of the above are all anxious t li and open to consider any 3 Reception, charming sun lounge, cloakroom, bith allen 

reasonable offer. toom, 6 bed and dressing rooms; all, main services Station 

Heated Garage. Restful and beautiful garden with lily c ; 

Full particulars of these and many others on application. to: pool and crazy paths, £3,000 Freehold or would te sien 


sold with smaller garden for £2,600. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, a 
ee eer THE PRETTIEST VILLAGE — ™."’* 
GREEN IN ESSEX  ynece 


forms a peaceful setting for A CHARMING COUNTH & GARAG 
y ah t4 T m JLOUSE which was built by the present owner in ly —Partie 
QU ALITY IN BUILDING HERTS and is now on the market for the first time. Although 5 “jes 


Pleasant modern COUNTRY HOUSE in rural position | the property is only 5 











y } § f 5 miles from BISHOPS STOR 
A WEL W YN HOUSE with 5 bed rooms, bath room, 2 reception rooms, sun FORD its situation is one of the loveliest imaginal — 
parlour and usual offices ; garage with rooms over: and | 4nd the house itself is an architectural gem. _ It e 
(30 mins. King’s Cross) 1? Acres of grounds. For Sale Freehold £2,750.—Apply lounge hall and 3 reception rooms, 8 bed and dress H. 

SEDGWICK, WEALL & BECK, 388 High Street, Siiae enti room and nursery suite. ; te 
Watford. Tel. : 4275. Stabling. Good Cottage ’ TTR 








§s sunnier, better-built, more individua } Detac mee 









beautiful design, £52 arge variety £325-£1,6 Really fovely Pleasure Garden and Paddocks, in all abo oh he 

Lovely situation, de li ghtfu 1 lay-out. Rental 20s. rooms 

week-£125 p.a. = 8 ACRES, de light, 
Guide from NEAR WOODBRIDGE (fine Golf and Yachting), | £4000 Frechold. KEMSLEYS, as above Freehol 





S P HOWARD charming Queen Anne RESIDENCE; 3 recep.) 7 bed 
X) rooms, 3 bath rooms; inexpensive grounds! good 
Fe K > stabling, &c.: and 42 Acres pasture. Freehold ‘oaby NEAR SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, By 


Estate Office, Welwyn Garden City, Herts £2,700.—WOODCOCK & SON, Ipswich. in vnsnoi”’ country near creeks and saltings 














HAMPSTEAD HEATH, 

READY FOR OCCUPATION, 
v7 WILLETT-BUILT 
; CHOICE POSITION 
ON HIGH GROUND, 
* BED ROOMS, 2 BATH ROOMS 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
SPACIOUS HALL. 
EXCELLENT OFFICES 
LARGE GARDEN. 
FULL SIZE GARAGE. 
DECORATIONS TO SUIT 


























PURCHASER, A GENULNE XVEH CENTURY HOUSE 
For particulars of this an] other houses with ali the features characteristic of its period Me 

apply :— nifieent central hall and 3 reception, 7 bed rovil- 
aie = . dressing room and 2 bath rooms, the whole moderuiz 
WILLIAM WILLET Ds LTD. and in excellent order, Garages and stabling. 
Sloane Square, 8.W.1 Peaceful old-world walled garden, half an acre G wate 
(Telephone: Sloane sl4l. and some nicely timbered paddocks, 14 ACRES in # 

Local Office -—~ FREEHOLD, ONLY £3,000. 
37x ¥ittchiey Koad, Hampstead N.W. 5 Photographs trom KEMSLEYS, as above. 
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WHITEMAN & CO. 


55. BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 3, Tel.; Kens. 0026/7. 
00, ». 





COST £3,000. TO-DAY, £1,500. 
OFFERS INVITED. 

TEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Magnificent views. 
“no traffic. All main services.—Commodious 
HOUSE with large rooms ; 4 recept ion, 6 bed, bath, &e. 
Hee TATING GARDENS 1} ACRES—WHITEMAN, 
ve Brompton Road, 8.W. Kens, 0026. 








SUSSEX 
YENUINE BLACK and WHITE COTTAGE, 10 
1 “miles Coast ; oak beams ; central hearing ; 3 sitting, 
r hed, bath, de. studio, garage, stables ; matured garden, 
paddocks. 
4 ACRES. £3,000. 


WHITEMAN, 56 Brompton Road, 8.W. Kens. 0026. 





HAMPSTEAD HEATH 
“ CARFAX.” 
75 REDINGTON ROAD 


NE of the beautiful mature DETACHED RESI- 
( “ DENCES, within a few yards of the delightful 
West Heath; of pre-War construction, This exquisitely 
appointed house is the complete home for a family 
offering all that is required without waste space. There 
are } bedrooms, 2 bath, 3 fine reception, billiard room ; 
NON-BASEMENT OFFICES, 


GARAGE. TENNIS LAWN. 
To be sold privately, or by Auction, May 2nd.—GOLD- 
SCHMIDT and HOWLAND, 15 Heath Street, N.W. 3. 
Tel. Hamp. 4406 (4 lines). 





ISLE OF WIGHT 
YREEHOLD HOUSE close to Railway Station and 
’bus routes, situate in rural neighbourhood near 
Wootton Creek where there is good anchorage, Large 
dining room with Dutch fireplace and extensive views 
over countryside ; conservatory ; sitting room; 6 bed 
yooms; nursery: bathroom and usual Comestic offices, 
Garden about Acre. PRICK FREEHOLD £2,500. 
YREEHOLD COTTAGE with uninterrupted view 
over the Solent close to Village. Two reception 
rooms; 3 bed rooms and bath room. The property 
stands in about 4 Acres and has long road frontage. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £1,000. 
Full particulars from DOUGLAS YOUNG & CO., 
69 Coleman Street, B.C. 2. 





WEST HERTS 

HOUSE with over an Acre. 
6 bed, bath, lounge hall, 2 ree. 
and billiard room; all main services. For Sale at a 
bargain price, or might be let. Nr. Kings Langley 
Station—Agents: BROAD & PATEY, Watford. 


Charmingly placed 
Tennis court and garage ; 





HOVE 

On the Sea Front, near the New Yachting and Boating Pool. 

TO BE SOLD, a modern built Semi-detached 
FREEHOLD with 4 bed rooms (1 with lavatory basin), 
tiled bathroom, 2 reception rooms, nice hall and 
GARAGE, Price £1,500, or by Auction on April 17th. 
—Particulars of Messrs. JENNER & DELL, Auctioneers, 
o4 Church Road, Hove, and at Brighton. 





HAMPSHIRE, PETERSFIELD. 

TTRACTIVE RESIDENCE, in fine situation, close 
Z heath; seven bed, two bath, three reception 
rooms, good domestic offices: garage, Co.’s electric 
re-decorated and well equipped. 
FRANK STUBBS & SON, Petersfield. 


light, gas and water: 
Freehold, £2,500. 





By Order of the Exors. of Mrs. M. M. Stone, dec’d., 


Harwood. 


LODGE HILL ROAD, FARNHAM, 
SURREY 


, An unique and magnificently-placed Frechold Resi- 
dence, drive flanked by rhododendrons, sandy soil, south 
ind east aspects _ oyerlooking delightful woodland 
scenery. ‘Vestibule entrance, inner hall, spacious lofty 
lounge, 3 reception, 2 bath and 5 bed rooms, large 
box loft, compact offices, well appointed throughout ; 
oak staircase, polished oak floors and doors, service 
Stairway, all on two floors: main electric light and 
power, gas and water; central heating, telephone, 
farce garage, lodge, gardens and grounds of natural 
beauty: in all about 3) Acres, the whole inexpensive 
to maintain. 

To be Sold by Auction in Estate Auction Hall, 
= King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, on Monday, 
April 16th, 1934, at 2.30 p.m. (unless an acceptable 
offer received meanwhile), Auctioneers : GODDARD & 
SMI lH, 22 King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1. Solicitors : 
Messrs, Theodere Goddard & Co., 10 Serjeant’s Inn, 
Temple, E.C. 4. 

N.B.—The high-class decorative Furniture, com- 
sing some 500 lots, will be Sold by Auction on the 
ta on April 17th and following day, at 12 o'clock 
cach day, 
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SUNLIT FLATS 


WEST HILL COURT, HIGHGATE 


ADJOINING HAMPSTEAD HEATH, OVER WHICH IT HAS UNINTERRUPTED 
VIEWS TOWARD KENWOOD. 


“ The latest advancement in Flat construction in this country.”—Vide Press. 





SUNLIGHT IN EVERY ROOM 


“HOW TO LIVE IN THE COUNTRY YET AT THE SAME 
TIME LIVE IN LONDON.” 
Super modern planning is the keynote of each Flat whether it has 2, 3 or 4 bed rooms, 1 or 2 bath rooms, 
2 reception, and kitchen, LARGER FLATS CAN BE ARRANGED, 
RENTALS RANGE FROM £195 TO £395. 

Only 10 minutes by car from Oxford Circus, and the City and West End can also be reached by Train, Tube, 
Bus or Tram. Nearest Tube Station, Kentish Town. Tram Terminus, Parliament Hill Fields. 
Surrounded by spacious and delightful gardens WEST HILL COURT combines all the advantages of a Town 
Residence with the seclusion of a Country Mansion. 

Guest rooms are available. The covered Squash Rackets Court and Hard Tennis Court were laid down by 
specialists and are the best in Town. For the car owner heated garages are provided. 


OPEN TO VIEW DAILY AND WEEK-ENDS. 
Apply TO OSBORN’S (HIGHGATE) ESTATES LTD., 


WEST HILL COURT, MILLFIELD LANE, 
WEST HILL, HIGHGATE, N.6. Mountview 5946. 


Or ELLIS & SONS, 31 DOVER STREET, W.1. Reg. 1423. 





(See also page 483.) 





GOLDERS GREEN 
SUPER FLATS AT PRE-WAR RENTS 
DESIGNED AND BUILT BY SPECIALISTS IN FLAT CONSTRUCTION ON PICKED SITES, 
ALL WITHIN 5 MILES OF CITY AND WEST END. 


RENTS in all cases are INCLUSIVE 


“BELMONT COURT,” Finchley Road. Rents 
“GLOUCESTER COURT,” Golders Green Road. Rents £125 to £145 
** COLLINGWOOD COURT,” Queen's Road, Hendon. Rents £125 to £145, 
** FERNSIDE,” Holders Hill Road, Hendon. Rents £125, 
** MONTROSE,” “ DUDLEY ” and “ CLARENDON ” COURTS, Finchley 
Planned with extra large rooms. Rents £135 to £145 per annum. 
ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE ON APPLICATION, 
Building Owner, B. A. T. HAMMOND, 
“Bath House,” Spring Gardens, Trafalzar Square, S.W.1. WHIT. 3383, 
VIEW ANY TIME, INCLUDING SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS. 
*UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 


£120 to £145. 


Road. 














A GOOD INVESTMENT 


Buy a Browne & Lilly Building and you have cause for 
ever-increasing satisfaction. or years of durability prove 
that real quality saves money. rowne & Lilly built 
means outward good looks. PAVILIONS from £18:7:6 
WRITE FOR’ FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATA 

LOGUE S.R., showing 
Bungalows, é 
Club Houses, 
Pavilions, 
also 
wges 
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LILLY L 


THAMES SIDE, READING. ’Ph ne: 








587 


Grams: Portable, Reading. 


Reading 
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‘'T. E. Lawrence: The _Riffian 7 


CARLETON S$. COON Bs 
in Arabia and After ‘<The Riffian” carried me along with = 


breathless interest into a world as remote 


7 LI! from ordinary experience as the planet 

LIDDELL HART Mars. Here is something of “the Odyssey,” 
; something of “The Arabian Nights.” Leal 
“Lawrence’s future remains a riddle which COMPTON MACKENZIE in the Daily Mail T! 
only the man : ange a the — of Th 
events can solve. ‘Those wishing to AS 
prophesy on the subject will find all the Red Macaw = 
material on which to base a conjecture in PHOFBF, HAGGARD ‘ Th 
this admirable book.’ ‘hie. yaa a al , ( 
PETER TLEMING in the SPECTATOR Miss Haggard gives us a wonc erful picture ; W 

of the wild beauty of inland Brazil and a 
a F sympathetic description of the slaves ex- e 
Everybody knows that when the War istence. She is to be congratulated on a " 
was over Lawrence decided to join the work of great distinction,’ 7 
R.A.P. under a new name, as a ranker. MANCHESTER GUARDIAN a 
| 


When one has read this book nothing 


seems more reasonable or understandable C : k { D 
than Lawrence's action.’ rac O oom Bi 





IAN PARSONS for the B.B.C. Ht iGH rE DW ARDS La 
. ps XL U1 
‘By far the best book that has yet “The pattern is subtle and original. It is Por’ 
‘ § “< as ° ad 
: . S . > irate < es , ‘rosse Si 
appeared about Colonel Lawrence and the a Se ee — Si 
Arab revolt. It is a brilliantly illuminating a lita ? Mt his ee “gel Tar 
study at once of a man and a campaign.’ ¢ her sehen ge Oe ” a. ; oo 
} . " a ities atmosphere and character like a master. AB 
We DAILY MAIL L. A. G. STRONG pace 

3rd large printing iltustrated 15s. 








The Sycamore Tree = 
PLIZABETH CAMBRIDGE. 


bd r 6 . ’ 
® » J k Author of ‘Hostages to Vortune 
Pir ate un ‘Miss Cambridge writes admirably, forming 





nm ~ her colourful sentences with loving care. f 
‘we Months Captivity ay a 
live Vionths saptivity All those who enjoy discernment of 
3 ’ ‘ an character, clear and sometimes profound ohm 
with Manchurian Bandits observation of the details which form Fa 
ry 1 domestic experience in a child’s or a young 9 
CLI Di ORD JOHNSON man’s mind, will take it to their hearts.’ of _ 
WINIFRED HOLTBY time 
“The book is full of incidents which took wate 


place only a few months ago, yet rival Within this Present Bill 


Stevenson in adventurousness and Dickens indi 


in their unexpected sidelights on the lives MARGARET AYER BARNES has 





of others.’ ‘ : 
se Ms aia A panorama of the American scene. _ It grea 
Phe Hon. WILLIAM ASTOR in the OBSERVER \ epenencinirse f the : = 
has a generous sweep and a wealth of living and 
‘ P . . . . . . . . 
as é 2 dle ee i ap rat, rirarts é é ite ‘ é S 
\ fascinating diary. A remarkable record portraits that make it an historical document It is 
T . . . . 4 . . . , 
Not only do his short and vivid entries as well as a fascinating entertainment.” not 
most admirably create the effect of mon- 00,000 copies sold in America. GLASGOW HERALD batt 


otony, suspense and irritation, but he has a shee 
keen and observing eye for the little eccen- ; h W | | | : 

tricities, either of captor or captive, that ec oman who hac | have 
make such an account doubly interesting. of r¢ 


No one can fail to be entranced by the Imagination H. E. BATES of I 

















elderly pirate who came across a picture ‘Mir. Bates is a writer of fine sensibility and | the’ 
of a rhinoceros in the “Strand Magazine, natural poetic power. All his work has shown velt 
which he tore out and hugged like a doll an exquisite awareness of and delight in the An 
for days, with grunts of astonishment. world opened to us by the senses; and that B® tob 
Mr. q eter | leming contributes a preface awareness, that delight seem to grow keener © othe 
in his best Brazilian manner. } as his skill in rendering them increases.’ E Pres 
NEWS CHRONICLE EDWIN MUIR in the LISTENER 

7s. Od. each of the above books is 7s. Od. 
Ger; 
SOC REET OEE 7 Tl 
e int 
7 rfp My Tr eT 7 a) a] r 4 ss 
JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON b refle 
© deci: 








the 





